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RESUMPTION OF PUBLICATION OF “SCHOOL LIFE”’ 


The Bureau of Education has issued an announcement that the 
publication of School Life will be resumed. This announcement 
will be welcomed by everyone who is interested in the development 
of a broad national view of education. Ina country like ours, where 
the schools are strictly under local control, there is great danger 
of provincialism. California hears about its own educational doings 
but is likely to know very little about Maine or Florida. The 
Atlantic states know there is a Middle West, but they think of it as 
the home of a semi-educated race. It is a very wholesome experi- 
ence when one discovers through the reading of various state journals 
or some of the publications of national scope that educational prog- 
ress is not limited to one’s own section. 

The national view of education can nowhere be more readily 
cultivated than in the Washington department which deals with 
education. With a very little well-directed effort, it is possible 
through this agency to bring together a record of all the best that 
is going on in American school systems. We welcome, therefore, 
School Life as a medium of national news. It is fortunate that the 
Bureau of Education can publish it at so low a cost that every 
teacher can well afford to subscribe. 
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The official announcement of the Commissioner of Education 
is as follows: 


The Congress of the United States has authorized the resumption of the 
publication of School Life. It has been suspended since December, 1921. 
The September number will be issued, and hereafter it will appear monthly, 
except in July and August. 

Under the terms of the Public Resolution authorizing the resumption, those 
who receive the publication must pay part of the cost; an amount must be 
charged for subscription equal to the cost of printing, plus ro per cent. This 
will not cover any part of the cost of editorial work. The publication carries 
no advertising. 

The price of subscription has been fixed at 30 cents a year; but 25 copies 
or more will be sent to the same address at the rate of 25 cents a year for each 
copy; that is, 25 copies will be sent one year for $6.25, 30 copies for $7.50, etc. 
These copies, however, must not be sold for profit. 

Persons who wish to receive School Life regularly should forward the sub- 
scription price at once to the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Please do not send money to the Bureau 
of Education. 


CO-OPERATIVE CURRICULUM-MAKING 
The school system of Springfield, Illinois, has recently published, 


in a volume of about three hundred pages, the results of a year’s 
work on the part of the primary teachers and the primary super- 
visor in rewriting in detail the course of study for the primary grades. 
The volume is the outcome of a series of institutes conducted by Miss 
M. Ethel Brown, the supervisor, followed by vigorous committee 
work which included practically the whole teaching corps in the 
primary division of the system. : 

Each subject is discussed for each grade. The introductory 
paragraphs of the sections describe the aims, subject-matter, 
methods, and tests appropriate to that particular subject and 
group of pupils. Following these general statements there are 
details, including sample lessons and references to materials which 
are to be used. 

Throughout the discussions there is evidence that the whole 
group of teachers has become acquainted with the technique of 
school testing and scientific analysis of subject-matter. There are 
the most hopeful signs of an effort to apply all of the modern scien- 
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tific methods known to the professional student of education to the 
practical problems of the classroom. 

It has sometimes been charged that tests and measurements and 
scientific studies in general are too remote from the actual work of 
pupils to be helpful to classroom teachers, There is much evidence 
in this volume that the bridge is in process of building over this 
chasm and that classroom devices can be based on systematic 
analyses. 

The following section which is inserted after the discussion of 
reading and the lists of reading matter is so intrinsically valuable 
and so practical that it is selected as typical of the whole volume. 
It is entitled “Cautions and Suggestions.” 


1. Avoid inattention and nerve strain by using variety of material and variety 
in presenting same. 
. Avoid repeating pupils’ answers. 
3. Give most attention to the pupils just below the average; that is, do not 
exploit the best pupils. 
. Keep the lower third of the pupils occupied. See that all work all the time 
and that each recites. 
. Have a program; stick to it. 
. Economize pupils’ time by avoiding unnecessary remarks. 
. Give profitable seat work. 
. Keep attendance as nearly perfect as possible. 
. Create an audience situation for a child in oral reading. It is inspiring. 
. Commend the children’s best efforts; do this thoughtfully. 
. Maintain high standards in everything. 
. Avoid pointing to sentences word by word in reading. 
. Aim to prevent lip-movement in reading. 
;. Do not print (hand print) any work on the board. 
. Watch the ventilation and lighting in the room. 
. Work for clear enunciation, especially on the ends of words. 
. Eliminate vocalization in the second grade. 
. Watch the habits leading to proper handling and care of books. 
. Find substitutes for the raising of hands. 
. Insist upon a healthful, easy body posture. 
. Supply unknown words immediately. 
. Periods should be full of vivacity and enthusiasm. 
. Correct grammatical errors immediately. 
. Don’t depreciate the children. 
. Watch the light on the child’s book. 
. Avoid the use of “‘all right.” 
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. Give each child his full share of class time. 

. Have word drills separated from the reading lessons. 

. Work for articulation, enunciation, and comprehensive expression. Enun- 
ciation is mainly a matter of habit. 

. Call upon slower pupils for the easier parts. 

. The group, which is kept for extra work, must also read at their regular 
periods. 

. Avoid concert work. 

. Do not use the same device too long. 

. Be sure children pronounce words correctly. Pronunciation must be up 
to date. 

. Avoid slow work. 

. See that each child gets an equal share of time and attention. 

. Don’t discourage children who read ahead. Give them an odd book in 
which to study; then let them read a story from this odd book to the class 
after the class work is finished. 

. Give many short reading parts to slow children and a few long ones to the 
quicker children. 

. Use liners. 

. Emphasize phrase drill more than single word drill. 

. Avoid needless repetition, as “Say it again.” 


RESEARCH AND THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The National Education Association has organized a research 
department. The first bulletin of this department deals with the 
problem of costs of public education, especially with teachers’ 
salaries and related problems. 

It is perhaps premature to raise in the presence of this first 
bulletin a question which naturally arises in the mind of the reader, 
namely, the question, What is the conception of research that under- 
lies the work of this new department? The bulletin is full of inspir- 
ing quotations and of facts selected and forcibly stated to carry 
the conviction to the reader’s mind that there is plenty of money 
in the country for schools, that teachers deserve more pay, and that 
progressive systems of education are securing advances in teachers’ 
salaries. There is very little by way of description of the methods 
by which the facts recited were secured. There is nothing to 
acquaint the student with the method employed in selecting quota- 
tions. There is a great deal of evidence of fervid conviction on the 
part of the author and little of the detached objectivity which is 
usually thought of as characteristic of research. 
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It will be accepted by all teachers that the National Education 
Association is rendering a service to education in describing thus 
vividly the need for funds. It is a little difficult to see how the 
same attitude toward research can command universal acceptance 
if the new department enters, for example, the classics controversy 
or takes up the problem of general science or vocational education. 

In the meantime it is well that the department should secure 
all of the co-operation that can be given it in organizing its program 
of operations. 

The following statement points out the direction in which the 
department intends to move and the kind of help which it seeks: 


To achieve these objectives the following plan of action has been outlined. 
Through the columns of the Journal of the Association statements will be 
made of the educational problems concerning which there is the greatest demand 
for information. Efforts will be made to find out what is being done toward 
obtaining information on these questions. If adequate studies of these prob- 
lems are not in progress, the Department hopes to provide for their investiga- 
tion by some of the educational research agencies of the country. Efforts will 
also be made to provide for the prompt circulation of vital information in the 
Journal and other educational publications, or by other means. 

In carrying out this program the Department seeks the co-operation and 
guidance of the school people of the country. It will especially appreciate 
receiving copies of the results of investigations made upon problems of current 
educational importance. The results of such investigations can be given wide 
circulation through the columns of the Journal or they may be issued in bulletin 
form. Proper credit will be given, of course, to the individual or agency respon- 
sible for the investigation. 

Reports that will be valuable to the Research Department are listed below. 
They should be sent direct to the National Education Association headquarters. 

. Regular reports of state, city, and county superintendents. 

. State school laws, and copies of important educational bills prepared for 
submission to state legislatures. 

. Special investigations by research bureaus or advanced students in schools 
education. 

. Investigations carried on by state and local teachers’ organizations. 

. Copies of salary schedules, new tenure and pension laws. 

. Other investigations of educational value. 


TEACHING FOREIGN CHILDREN 


Recent years have seen a much more intelligent handling of 
foreign children in public schools than was common before the war. 
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It used to be the practice to worry along with such children, giving 
them the same reading material as was used by the children of 
American families and holding them in the lower grades until they 
acquired enough English to be promoted. 

A description of one line of investigation which has been fol- 
lowed in correcting earlier practices is supplied in a report prepared 
by Miss Beglinger of the Detroit Teachers’ College concerning work 
done in the Everett School of that city. The statement of the 
method adopted in this work is as follows: 


The range of a speaking vocabulary depends, to a great extent, on the 
environment of the individual. His speech is the expression of his needs and 
desires, thoughts and emotions, which, in turn, are the direct outgrowth of his 
physical contacts and experiences. This is especially so with children. The 
child’s vocabulary is based wholly on his surroundings. His first words are 
motivated by physical needs; his range of expression broadens to include his 
experience and varies in direct ratio to his limitations; his speech is the index 
of his environment. 

With these facts in mind, the basic difference in speaking vocabulary of the 
foreign child and the American child of school age is easily understood. The 
difference is not only of language, but of content, too. Compare, for example, 
the topics of conversation of a six-year-old Italian with those of an American 
child of the same age: ‘‘Did you go on the wagon?” ‘‘What did your father 
buy at the market?” ‘Can you drive the horse yet?” ‘Our cellar is full 
of bananas.” Compare them again with the conversation of a six-year-old 
Polish child. It is seen that, notwithstanding the common interests of children, 
the speaking vocabulary of the foreign child differs not only from that of the 
American child, but from the vocabulary of other kinds of foreign children as 
well. 

The extent of this difference is evidenced in the results of an experiment 
conducted at the Everett School in May, 1920. Through the co-operation of 
ten sixth-grade pupils, the speaking vocabulary of approximately one hundred 
and twenty Italian children of school age (six to seven years) was collected. 
These sixth-grade pupils were divided into teams and assigned to work at 
home, on the playground, in the streets, and to and from school, listening to the 
conversations of the little children, and jotting it down (in English) in their 
notebooks. They were instructed to translate the words literally, paying no 
attention to mistakes in grammar or of expression; hence we may expect only 
a slight variation in language, due to the changes made of necessity by the 
older children in learning English. The work was carried on for two weeks, 
resulting in a total of 1,000 sentences collected, including recurrences. These 
sentences were copied and classified as to kind, form, type, and situation 
involved. 
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Another example of intelligent adaptation of American schools 
to the needs of foreigners is supplied by the Buffalo School Magazine 
which publishes the following account of the way in which foreign 
pupils are handled in School Number Twelve: 


In past years, immigrant children attending Number Twelve were put in 
first grade, no matter what their age or education. They were advanced as 
rapidly as they gained a knowledge of English. The principal spared as much 
time as she could from her many duties and gave them special instruction. . 
This method of dealing with the problem was not satisfactory, as time could 
not be spared regularly, and also because the grade teacher in charge of a large 
class could not give the foreign children much attention. If she gave time to 
the foreigners, she took it from her class, while on the other hand, if she taught 
her class, these foreigners, usually older, were marking time, meanwhile becom- 
ing bad citizens.. Moreover, the older ones with fixed habits of speech were not 
getting the drill needed in learning a new language and consequently spoke 
broken English. 

This year the influx of foreign children was so large that Deputy-Superin- 
tendent Pillsbury sent a teacher of foreigners to assist. The chief handicap 
is lack of room, but we manage to teach all the pupils in two divisions of fifteen 
children each. The advantages derived from this plan can hardly be over- 
estimated. The foreign child spends one-half of each day with a teacher who 
devotes her whole time to him, and he is busy doing profitable work every 
minute. He is advanced so rapidly that he soon is in a class with pupils of his 
own age, instead of being overage and idle. Under the present conditions, 
children who have been in America eight weeks have completed the work of 
four grades, and the teachers of the grades have been relieved of the responsi- 
bility of having pupils who could do more and better work with greater oppor- 
tunity. 

While one group recites, the children in the other division are in different 
grade rooms taking part in the grade work. In this way they are getting a 
maximum amount of work in the least possible time. The teachers report that 
these children, after six weeks of special instruction, speak better English than 
other immigrant children who have been in the regular grades for two years. 

Every two weeks, as they are found able, these children are promoted to a 
higher grade. This is stimulating to their ambition, and they work hard and 
do not become troublesome. The grade teacher, principal, and critic unite in 
telling. the wonderful change in Sidney, who until recently, was very trouble- 
some in his classroom. 


THE LIBRARY AS AN ADJUNCT TO THE SCHOOL 


The American Library Association has always been active in 
promoting the more extensive use of books among pupils. In this 
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it has been a powerful and welcome ally to those who seek to sub- 
stitute for the narrow use of a single textbook the adoption in schools 
of the library method. The campaign for the wider use of libraries 
has been productive. Expansion of public book supplies has gone 
on with astonishing rapidity in recent years. The librarians now 
ask that all who are interested in the library movement help in 
getting before the public their professional needs. The Association 
: has therefore issued the following bulletin: 


IS YOUR LIBRARY ORGANIZED FOR EDUCATION ? 


The American Library Association believes that every student from the 
elementary school through the university should learn to use and appreciate 
books and libraries, not only that he may study to advantage in school, but 
also that he may continue through adult life to benefit from the resources of 
libraries. 

To accomplish this there should be a supervisor of school libraries in every 
state and province, and a school librarian or supervisor for every school system— 
city, county, township, or district. 

We therefore recommend as a minimum standard that there be at least 
one full-time school librarian for an.enrollment of 1,000 elementary and high- 
school pupils. 

Whether the school library supervisor or librarian shall be employed by 
school or library authorities, separately or jointly, is a matter to be determined 
by state or local conditions. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY MATERIAL 


The National Park Service,of the Department of the Interior 
has prepared a series of descriptive circulars relating to the national 
parks. The announcement accompanies mimeographed copies 
of these circulars that if sufficient demand is shown for material of 
this type it ‘will be printed as leaflets and sold by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents in lots of twenty-five for about five cents.” 
The Director of the Service, Stephen T. Mather, “will be pleased 
to receive an expression of your opinion as to the value of a series 
of papers similar to this for popular educational use.” 

The writer of this note has no hesitation in recommending 
that such material be issued and used as supplementary geography 
reading material. There is so little of detail and picturesqueness 
in our geographies that this type of supplementary material promises 
genuine relief in a study which is often seriously lacking in vitality 
and vividness. 
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It is not possible to quote in full any one of the descriptions. 
The following short sample taken from the first two pages of the 
leaflet on the Yosemite Valley may serve to interest some teachers 
to take up correspondence with Director Mather: 


If you should start from San Francisco in an airplane and fly due east, you 
would first cross the wooded crests of the Coast Ranges, next the broad, level 
expanse of the Great Valley of California, checkered with irrigated fields and 
orchards, and then, after a flight of more than a hundred miles, you would come 
to a huge mountain barrier, rising in a long, gradual slope and culminating in 
a resplendent row of snow-flecked peaks. This is the Sierra Nevada, the long- 
est, highest, and grandest mountain range in the United States. 

Deeply carved in its western flank, about midway between the barren 
foothills and the rocky summit peaks, in the genial middle zone of majestic 
forests, you would discover the Yosemite Valley, the chasm that has become 
renowned the world over for its towering cliffs and sublime waterfalls, its 
stately trees and delightful climate, but above all for its waterfalls. If ‘‘ Yellow- 
stone” spells “geysers,” “Yosemite” spells “‘waterfalls” to all who know the 
name. 

As you fly over the valley you may at first be surprised to find it no larger 
than it is. It measures only seven miles in length and one mile in width, and 
is really but a widened portion of an otherwise narrow canyon that furrows the 
range from crest to base—the canyon of the Merced River. Indeed, the valley 
is but one of a great many features—though by far the most wonderful—of the 
Yosemite National Park, which embraces a part of the western flank of the 
Sierra Nevada almost as large in area as the state of Rhode Island, studded 
with peaks, domes, and spires, and sculptured by valleys, gorges, and canyons. 
Among the latter is the Grand Canyon of the Tuolumne River, which lies 
twelve miles north of the Merced Canyon and parallel to it and which also has 
a Yosemite-like widened portion—the beautiful Hetch Hetchy Valley. 

But when finally you descend into the Yosemite you at once realize the 
reason for its world-wide fame. No other valley is so remarkably fashioned, 
nor possesses within so small a compass so astounding a wealth of striking and 
distinctive scenic features. Taken as a whole, it is a broad rock-hewn trough 
with parallel sides, boldly sculptured and ornamented with silvery cataracts. 
The level floor, the groves and meadows of which afford ideal places for camping 
and other outdoor pursuits, lies 4,000 feet above the sea, and the forested up- 
lands on either side rise 3,000 to 4,000 feet higher. 

Looking up the valley from its lower end, your eye is at once attracted by 
the marvelously sheer profile of El Capitan, the most majestic cliff in the 
Yosemite, if not in the world. It projects from the north wall, a full 3,000 
feet in height. Directly opposite, the three Cathedral Rocks form a promon- 
tory of nearly equal height—the only promontory that juts far out into the 
trough. From its end leaps the Bridal Veil Fall, 620 feet in height, its spray 
suffused with glorious rainbow colors. ° 
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A COURSE OF STUDY BASED ON ACTIVITIES 


Dewey pointed out many years ago that the problem of the 
teacher is to observe the direction of the pupil’s natural activities 
and to foster and direct them. His views have been widely accepted 
in theory, but in practice school courses have continued to follow 
the traditional lines dictated by the ordinary school subjects. This 
failure of theory to carry over into practice is due in large measure 
to the lack of specific studies of pupils which will give the teacher 
knowledge of the activities to be cultivated in children. A pamph- 
let published a year ago by the school system of Seattle, Washing- 
ton, under the title, The Course of Study in Terms of Children’s 
Activities for the Kindergarten and Primary Grades, attempts an 
enumeration of pupil activities which are natural in the lower 
grades and thus aims to furnish a basis for the type of teaching 
advocated by Dewey. 

The first part of the chapter dealing with the activities of the 
third grade may be quoted as an example of the kind of analysis 
presented throughout the pamphlet: 

The nine-year-old is a person of considerable responsibility. He travels 
about by himself, goes on long trips with his father and mother, is able to apply 
himself industriously to the carrying out of his plans, and is ready to go as far 
afield as his city and the stories of other lands gleaned from people and from 
books may carry him. He adds to his knowledge of common flowers, birds, 
and trees, turns up the stones on the beach to watch the little crabs—the stars 
call and the sea. He delights in scouting trips in search of historic spots, goes 
to Suquamish to visit Chief Sealth’s grave, haunts the library for books on local 
history, knows all the strange folks that may be seen in our ports, persuades his 
father to take him aboard the liner loading lumber for India, has his treasures 
that Uncle brought from Alaska, has perhaps lived in Hawaii himself. He is 
ready to travel with the children of other lands. He begins to delight in heroes 
of other lands, joys in the achievements of the cavemen and their progress in 
learning new arts. He has a keen interest in working toward standards of 
attainment in penmanship, spelling, and arithmetic, and likes to know that he 
has “broken his own score in reading.” He has more things to do than the 
day offers hours, and only needs wise stimulation in building up weak points and 
doing things better. 

1. Activities which tend toward the maintenance of life and health: 

Health inspection by health committees. 

Holding one’s self responsible for keeping health rules already known. 

Keeping weight and height records for each child and trying to improve 
his condition. 
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Holding Good Health Club meetings. 

Participation in vigorous outdoor play. 

Giving health talks, working out health plays, making Good Health posters. 

Making “A Good Health Program”’ or “A Child’s Day” illustrating and 
describing desirable habits. 

Playing Chew-Chew, the Health Clown, for kindergarten and first-grade 
children; making sanitary drinking cups for them; giving demonstrations to 
them of safety rules, and watching them on the grounds in rainy weather to 
see that they are properly protected. 

Making charts showing ‘A Good Dinner,” “A Good Breakfast,” ““A Good 
Picnic Lunch.” 

Writing health jingles for the Health Magazine. 


2. Activities which tend to practical efficiency in the common needs of life: 

Participating in clubs—A Self-Improvement Club, The Merry Workers 
Club, a sewing club, a thrift club, a politeness club, and aspiring to “The Self 
Control Club” (an honor club). 

Caring for room and school grounds and school materials. 

Supplying their own needs—getting material for Indian baskets, poles for 
Indian sandtable, sand to fill the table, dirt for eggshell gardens, moss for sand- 
table, sticks for house building, their own Christmas tree. 

Going on one out-door cooking trip, digging clams and cooking in the Indian 
method, following up the suggested “Things to Do” in the Cavemen as indi- 
vidual projects. 

Helping to prepare and arrange an exhibit of school work. 

Keeping a dated “All-the-Year-Round Book” of their work to show their 
progress. 

Studying the out-doors in the light of its favorable influence on those trying 
to find a means of living in our region, learning the names and characteristics 
of plants useful or injurious to man and animals. 

Making a sandtable map of Seattle showing Harbor Bay, the principal 
streets and sections of today, and historic spots. 

Making collections of pictures of food-making tools—the churn; food- 
getting tools—the bow and arrow, traps; looms; transportation vehicles of 
olden times; workers of primitive times, Indian days, and today. 





A FOURTH-GRADE GEOGRAPHY UNIT 


EDITH P. PARKER 
University of Chicago 


Real geography differs greatly from that mass of descriptive 
facts which comprises much so-called geography. Real geography 
emphasizes primarily the relationships existing between natural 
environment and the distribution, activities, and characteristics of 
men. Even in the primary grades, geographic materials can be 
so selected and presented as to lead children to sense and formulate 
in their own words a few important geographic relationships or 
principles. The very fact that, from their experience with well- 
chosen concrete material, children see for themselves a relationship 
involved proves that the relationship sensed is within their compre- 
hension. The study in the primary grades of certain habitat groups 
of people in type environments has been made in many schools, for 
example, in such a way as to give children the fundamental idea 
that the kind of country in which men live influences the things 
these men do. 

The project or unit of work described in this article was planned 
with the purpose of giving to a group of children in the fourth grade 
of the Univeisity of Chicago Elementary School a conception of 
the world as a whole in such a way as (1) to provide them with an 
adequate viewpoint, basis, and framework for thei: later geography 
work; (2) to develop in them skill in interpreting and using simple 
geographic materials; and (3) to develop in them the ability not 
only to sense but also to apply a tew important geographic principles. 

The general lines of procedure followed were those of (1) study- 
ing specific habitat groups in specific regions instead of studying 
generalized groups; (2) studying these groups in such sequence as 
to facilitate the sensing of the fact that the distance of a region from 
the equator influences the climatic characteristics of the region; 
(3) supplying in connection with each region studied vivid imagery 
of natural environment and human activities within the region; 
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(4) providing for imaginary journeys as transitions from region to 
region; (5) working out simple map symbolism in connection with 
each region studied; and (6) building world maps by putting 
together the maps for each region studied. The class spent 140 
half-hour periods on the project. 

The children were asked if they would like to visit in their 
imagination many parts of the world to see how people in other 
places lived. They would like to very much. Would they 
rather visit some place near home or one far away? Far away 
(without an exception). Would they not like to build a world 
picture or model of some sort as they went in imagination fiom 
place to place to keep as a record of their experiences? They were 
delighted with this idea. During the discussion as to what form 
such a record could take, it was decided that, of the possibilities 
suggested, large clay balls would be the most nearly like the earth, 
but they would be so large as to be unwieldy if they were sufficiently 
large to accommodate the desired records. Finally, the children 
decided to do what seemed the next best thing—to “take a picture” 
of the earth as it would look if they were far away from it in space. 
They chose to make this picture the size of a blackboard globe that 
was in their room so that records they could make on the globe and 
on their globe pictures would be alike. This decision reached, 
each child drew a fourteen-inch circle on a half-sheet of tag-board 
and shaded it to make it appear spherical. The goal in their minds 
was the filling in on this sphere of some 1ecords that would remind 
them of their visits to various parts of the world. When it was 
suggested that before they started on their journeys they ask any 
questions that had been prompted by their work thus far, they 
raised the query as to why, on a round earth, some people are not 
standing feet up and head down. It was explained to them very 
simply that “down” is always toward the cente1 of the earth and 
“up”? away from the center, because of a force that tends to pull 
all bodies toward the center of the earth much as a magnet attracts 
a needle. 

The “lands of the Tigris and Euphrates” was chosen by the 
teacher as the first place to visit. It constitutes a good type region 
in which the influence of physical surroundings on the lives of the 
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people may be seen clearly. Moreover, in their history class the 
children were ready to read at that time the story of ancient Baby- 
lon. Pictures which, with a single exception, were without cap- 
tions, were hung on the wall where the children could study them. 

The pictures showed the following things: a passenge: steam- 
boat on the lower Tigris; men poling a little boat through a reed- 
bordered stream, a village of reed houses, villages of flat-roofed 
clay houses, men at work in irrigated fields along the river, 
irrigated fields and irrigating ditches, barren stretches of land 
adjoining the river banks, women carrying their water in jars from 
the river, men building koofahs and keleks—native boats, the wharfs 
of Bagdad, a street in Bagdad, showing throngs of people, a bazaar 
in Bagdad, and mounds that mark the ruins of ancient cities. 

The children were told that if they went up the river in the boat 
shown in the first picture they could see along the river bank the 
scenes shown in the other pictures. They could make a list of the 
things they saw which interested them most and which seemed 
different from the things to which they were accustomed at home. 
They could then ask in class any questions and tell anything they 
wanted to tell about the things they saw in the pictures. It should 
be noted that this was somewhat like taking a field trip to the region 
itself. For children, it had an advantage over actual field work in 
that their attention was attracted only to material relevant to the 
purpose of the survey. The following illustrates the lists made by 
the children: houses of grass, tall grasses, houses with flat roofs, 
dry land, farms, lifting water, camels, palm trees, funny shops in a 
city, narrow streets, hills, funny boats, and dark people with loose 
dresses. 

The following questions and statements are typical: (1) What 
are the boats made of? Why do they make such funny ones? 
(2) Are there any other animals there besides camels? (3) Why 
don’t they have more windows in their homes? (4) Why do the 
people wear such funny clothes? (5) I can’t find any trees but 
palm trees. There aren’t very many trees. 

It is to be noted that the “why” questions were prompted by 
the noticing of the differences between the dresses, houses, boats, 
etc., along the Tigris and the dresses, houses, and boats to which 
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the children were accustomed. Houses they knew and clothes 
they knew, but not houses and clothes such as these. It is the 
thing which is not wholly but in a measure foreign to their experiences 
that prompts the exploratory, investigative attitude. The realiza- 
tion of this fact is an invaluable help to the teacher in arranging 
and presenting geographic material in such a way as to cause the 
child to ask natural questions which will lead him to the discovery 
of underlying geographic principles. 

To see the way in which such questions can lead to the discovery 
of the principle involved, consider the discussion of the questions, 
“What are the boats made of? Why do they make such funny 
ones ?” 


Teacher—In picture 6 you can see men making a boat called a koofah. 
What do they seem to be using ? 

Child.—Small limbs and twigs of trees. 

Teacher—Where along the banks did you see limbs from which such twigs 
could be taken ? 

Child.—Nowhere. There are no trees but date-palms. 

Teacher.—Why can’t these come from the palm trees ? 

Child.—You can see in the picture that palm trees have no limbs and twigs 
like that. 

Teacher.—There is a paragraph in this book that tells us something that 
may help us. John may read it. [John reads a paragraph which tells that 
farther up the river willow trees are found growing along the banks.] How does 
this help you? 

Child.—These may be willow twigs. Willows have branches and twigs 
like these. 

Teacher.—Yes, these are willow branches. How do you suppose these 
willows are brought down here? 

Child.—On the river. 

Teacher.—Why do not these boats leak? They look just like willow 
baskets. 

Child.—I know. You can see in the Bagdad wharf picture. There is a 
thick coat of something on the outside of the boat. 

Teacher.—This paragraph will tell you what this material is and where it 
comes from. [This paragraph described the asphalt lakes of the upper basin 
from which the natives secure the material with which to “pitch” their boats 
“within and without” even as Noah is reputed to have treated the ark of Bib- 
lical fame.] 

Teacher.—Can you now tell why they build such funny boats ? 

Child.—They use what they can get near the river. 
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A similar informal discussion of the kelek, the other type of 
native boat, served to bring out the facts that the inflated skins of 
animals are used to float these willow rafts and that these skins are 
to be had because many sheep and goats are reared on the nearby 
unirrigated grass lands which are too dry for farms. So the children 
came to realize through work that was largely on the play level that 
the kinds of boats these people make depend on the usable materials 
at hand. They sensed somewhat at this juncture and later in the 
unit clearly understood the principle that the nature of these 
materials depends on ‘‘ the kind of land in which the people live,” as 
the children phrase it—on the “ physical environment of the region,” 
in adult language. 

Similaily were worked out the relationships of the flat roofs of 
the houses to the scant rainfall; of the thick mud walls to the 
kind of building material at hand; of the few windows to the lack 
of shade; of the loose robes and the turbans to the heat, the lack 
of shade, and the blowing of the desert sands; of the presence of the 
date-palm as the dominant tree to the scant raintall. 

In their imagination the children followed to their homes the 
people whom they saw in the streets of Bagdad. They also found 
from another set of pictures, which they used in much the same way 
as they had the first pictures, the work the people did, what they 
ate, and how they lived. By numeious such concrete experiences, 
they came to formulate the simple principle that ‘‘the people eat 
what they do, wear what they do, work in the ways they do, and 
live as they do because of the kind of land in which they live.” 

lt is important in teaching real geography that the imagery and 
group of ideas associated with a given type region be secuiely fixed 
in order that, by later comparison with other types, other principles 
may be sensed. The technique of the fixative process is based on 
the pedagogic principle that a variety of contacts with the same 
material tends to overcome the “infinite capacity of the human 
mind to resist impression.” It is important that children be 
allowed to live leisurely, as it were, with their ideas. Game devices 
serve well in this capacity. To illustrate, the game “Suggest” 
was played as follows in connection with the Tigris and Euphrates 
unit. The words “Tigris River” were written on the board by 
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the teacher and the chalk passed to a member of the class who wrote 
underneath these words the name of one thing that was suggested 
to him by “Tigris River’”—“date-palm,” for example. He then 
passed the chalk to another child who added a second name to the 
list and passed the chalk on to another. So the list grew until 
each child had been given a turn or until the supply of ideas had 
been exhausted. The game element was furnished by trying to 
complete the list in a given time. 

As the children visited in their imagination a Tigris village and 
examined the houses, the question was asked by the teacher, “On 
which side of the house would you expect to find shade from the 
rays of the noonday sun?” In order to answer it, the children had 
to know about the position of the sun in the sky at noon, and they 
were told that its daily path is much the same as here (Chicago) 
except that on any given day it passes somewhat nearer the zenith 
there than it does here. In connection with the story of a Christmas 
day spent in Bagdad, the points were made that the winter days 
there, as here, are shorter than the summer days and that the winter 
is not as cold as in Chicago. In this way, the concrete basis was 
laid for a later understanding of why latitude influences temper- 
ature, but, as given, it formed merely a part of the environment 
pictured. 

The problem which confronted the children at this juncture was 
what to put on their globe picture that would stand for and serve 
to recall to them the many things they associated with the Tigris 
and Euphrates. An airplane photograph of the Tigris near Bagdad 
afforded a bird’s-eye view of a portion of the region. The smaller 
features of the landscape were not distinguishable. They saw that a 
city viewed trom high in the air is just a spot; irrigation canals 
are mere lines; a river is a winding strip of white, broader than the 
canals. The details sink into insignificance. 

The picture was hung first so that the river crossed it from top 
to bottom, and the children were told that this was the view as 
it would appear if the person in the airplane were facing north as 
he looked down upon it. Could they place the picture as it would 
appear to one looking east? This they easily did by putting the 
picture on the floor with the north end to the north, and looking down 
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upon it they faced east. Looking at it while facing the east, the 
river was seen to cross the picture from left to right. The picture 
was then hung on the wall in this position. By these and similar 
experiments, it was seen that, in drawing the plans of the region 
which this airplane picture suggested to them, they would need 
some device to show direction. They suggested several, including 
the one ordinarily used. They were told that adults had encoun- 
tered the same problem and had solved it by deciding to place all 
such plans as they would appear to one facing north, i.e., as the 
picture had first hung on the wall, with the north part of the region 
at the top of the picture. They drew on the blackboard a rectangle 
that represented the part of the region seen in this view and drew 
a broad white “line” to represent the river. They added a white 
spot for the city of Bagdad. 

The children saw that if they had actual airplane views all 
along the river, they could get a plan or diagram of the whole 
river by placing them together. They saw from an airplane picture 
how a seacoast appeared from high in the air and decided that on 
their diagram a line would represent this coast line. They were 
told that since these actual airplane views, by means of which 
they could expand their diagrams, were not to be had, the teacher 
would have to supply the rest of the plan from plans which men had 
made by other means. They were then shown a map which the 
teacher had drawn on the blackboard and had kept covered. 
Could they find Bagdad? Yes. Where in this plan did the plan 
they had drawn on the board fit? (The discussion which followed 
gave some idea of scale.) Which was the Tigris? Which the 
Euphrates? How did they know? Could they think of any way 
in which they could distinguish more clearly the lines that stood 
for coast lines fiom the lines which stood for rivers? They sug- 
gested coloring blue the part of the Persian Gulf that showed in 
this diagiam and did color it on the board map. 

The teacher then told the pupils that she could make her diagram 
tell them something that in their travels thus far they bad not 
found out. They were to watch carefully to see if the lines and 
colors she added told them something new. (The lines added were 
symbols for the coasts of parts of the Caspian, Black, Mediterra- 
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nean, and Red seas.) Without an exception they saw that they 
would come to the coast of a sea if they went west, southwest, 
northwest, or northeast from Bagdad. They were in reality begin- 
ning to read maps. They studied a set of pictures of scenes they 
would see between Bagdad and the sea to the west, the Medi- 
terranean. The last picture of the set was a beautiful view of the 
bay at Alexandretta. So additional imagery was associated with 
the diagram. They then studied views of the regions they would 
see between the Black Sea, to the northwest, and the Caspian Sea, 
to the northeast. They were delighted with the Caucasus mountain 
scenery. What could they put on the plan to stand for these moun- 
tains? An airplane view of rough land near the Persian Gulf helped 
them. They saw how the shadows made one side of the ridge look 
dark, while the other side was light. After each member of the 
class had worked out the best representation he could on the board, 
the pupils compared results and the child who had made the one 
the class considered best added the Caucasus Mountains to the 
board plan. 

The next step was to make this plan the right size for their world 
travel recoids and to determine the placing of the small plan on 
the large one. Of course, the place it belonged on their globe 
plan would depend on the particular half of the globe their circle 
represented. This the teacher determined and drew on the chil- 
dren’s globe-plans squares that indicated both the size and the posi- 
tion of the square in which the small plan belonged. When the 
children saw how small a space this was, their reaction unprompted 
by questioning was, “The world must be very large indeed.” 
They compared the advisability of drawing their smali plan free- 
hand and of having hektographed copies made of an accurately 
drawn plan in which the rivers and seacoasts would be “just right.” 
To the latter, they might add symbols representing the city, the 
mountains, the sea, and any other features they might wish to 
show. They decided in favor of the second scheme, so what was 
really an outline map of the Tigris-Euphrates region was given 
each pupil. He pasted it on his map in the place indicated by the 
teacher and added the coloring and symbols desired. The first 
unit of his world record was complete. The few symbols on that 
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little plan recalled to him the whole group of ideas and all of the 
vivid imagery of the visit in this region. The fact that only parts 
of the various seas showed made the children eager to explore 
farther with a view to finding what lay next. Through choosing 
symbols for themselves, after they had clearly in mind the things to 
be represented by the symbols, the children began to come into a 
real understanding of map language. 

The one sea on their map the name of which the children did 
not know when they put their little map on their large one was the 
Red Sea to the southwest. The next trip planned, accordingly, 
was one from Bagdad across Arabia to the southwest coast. The 
children had studied the life of the Arabs in the second grade, and 
they were very happy to find that the country of Arabia lay near 
the Tigris. The journey acquainted them with the plateau nature 
of Arabia, and, after clearly imaging plateau characteristics, the 
children were given the term “plateau.’”’ They added the Arabia 
“block” to their maps, worked out a symbol for a plateau, and 
added it. They were eager to know what they would find across 
the Red Sea. 

In order to let them use the ideas they had gained thus far 
regarding the effects of environment on human activities, pictures 
of Egypt were hung where they could be examined by the children 
and the question was asked, “Do you think this region is like or 
unlike the Tigris-Euphrates region? Why?” As they studied 
these pictures, they found, for themselves, that an environment 
similar in most respects to that of the Tigris-Euphrates country 
had resulted in the building of houses similar to those of Babylonia, 
in the wearing of similar clothes, in the growing of similar plants, 
in the eating of similar foods, and in the doing of similar work. 
Thus their idea that aridity in the Tigris-Euphrates region had 
brought to pass certain definite human adjustments was expanded 
into the broader idea that aridity in two different regions had resulted 
in very similar human adjustments. They were working toward 
the making of generalizations through comparisons as the accumula- 
tion of selected concrete data increased. It is noteworthy, too, 
that by the use of this comparative method Egypt was fully mas- 
tered for fourth-grade purposes in a small part of the time spent on 
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Babylonia and Mesopotamia. To the section on their maps which 
represented Egypt, they added symbols that they chose for the 
Assuan dam and the strip of irrigated land along the river below 
the dam. As they added Cairo, proof that their maps were full 
of meaning came in their question, ‘Can’t we put a sign for the 
pyramids, too?” ‘What do you know about the pyramids?” 
“We know all about them from our history class.”” (This with the 
blissful omniscience of youth). ‘Where are they?” ‘West of 
Cairo.” So they added a little triangle that meant pyramids to 
them. 

Another illustration of the desire to make contributions from 
other fields to the growing “sign record” of the world was the 
announcement by one of the pupils that he wanted very much to 
put a light dot on his map to show where Babylon had been. 
Apparently lightness to him indicated the past tense of the city’s 
existence, and the historical fact that Babylon had existed he wanted 
definitely to record in this interesting sign language. 

The scientific building of a geography vocabulary was an impor- 
tant phase of the plan. It has been touched upon in connection 
with the Arabian plateau, and the following incident indicates 
further the method employed. This method differs radically from 
the practice, current in teaching “fact geography, ”’ of merely memo- 
rizing the definitions of terms. In “exploring” one of the low hills 
sighted from the Tigris, the children found that it was a mound of 
ruins resulting from the crumbling of an ancient city. Among the 
remnants of houses within the mound were clay tablets upon which 
were written or drawn records of the people of the former city. 
After talking about why these people wrote their records on tablets 
of clay instead of paper, the class read that the translation of one 
such record showed that a town which is now seventy miles from 
the Persian Gulf was, when that record was written, on the shore 
of the gulf. ‘The town has not been moved. What could have 
happened?” Their desire to find out motivated a simple discussion 
of the work of the Tigris and Euphrates in carrying the sediment 
which has filled in the head of the ancient gulf. The lowness of the 
new land was seen to account for its swampiness, for the growth 
of the sedges, and for the use of sedges in building the houses which 
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the children had seen along the lower river. Examination was made 
of the work of miniature temporary streams which could be seen 
near the school during and after rains. The children discovered 
frcm observation the fan shape of the deposit made at the mouth. 
After the concrete imagery involved in the term “‘delta’”’ had been 
built up in these two ways, the term was given them. No attempt 
was made to generalize it at this time, but events proved that the 
children did this naturally, for when they later saw the pictures 
and map of lower Egypt a member of the class volunteered, 
“The Nile has built a delta, too, hasn’t it ?”’ and gave intelligent 
reasons for his conjecture. Similarly, after the children examined 
in another connection the pictures of Gibraltar which gave them 
their imagery of “strait,” the term “strait”? was given them. In 
a few days, one child suddenly exclaimed in class, quite irrelevantly, 
“T’ve found a funny thing, a strait of land.” It was the Isthmus 
of Corinth that he had discovered. A real understanding of geo- 
graphic terms is insured when vivid imagery precedes naming and 
defining. 

Travel to the west took the children to ‘‘ Machla’s home,” the 
Sahara. The set of National Geographic Pictorial Geography 
pictures on Sahara life was used. The children discussed whether 
or not the region was similar to the regions they had seen and 
then checked the accuracy of their ideas by reading the stories 
printed at the sides of the pictures. The Sahara block was then 
added to symbolize ‘‘ Machla’s home.” 

Going to the south of the Sahara, the children came to “ Bingwa’s 
home” in the vicinity of the equator. Pictures of this region 
showed conditions that were very different from any they had seen 
at home or in their travels. There were many trees of strange 
kinds and a dense undergrowth. The houses were made of leaves 
and boughs; the people wore few clothes, and there were large 
animals. Discussion of the pictures brought out questions such as 
why Bingwa wore fewer clothes than Machla, and it was seen that 
the shade of the trees in Bingwa’s country furnished him the protec- 
tion from the sun’s rays that Machla had to secure from clothing. 
In discussing the difficulty of seeing the sun through the dense foliage 
of the tropical forest, it was necessary to know where in the sky 
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to look for the sun, and so it was learned that in its daily path the 
sun there reaches each noon a point relatively near the zenith. The 
children became familiar with tropical forest scenery and with the 
term “‘tropical.”” The banana tree was so emphasized, in connec- 
tion with the use that Bingwa’s people made of it, that they learned 
to recognize it easily and it became for them a sign-post of a hot, 
rainy land, as was the date-palm of a hot, dry land. The middle 
Africa block was added to their maps. 

Embarking from Bingwa’s country, the children next journeyed 
north along the western coast for the purpose of reaching the Medi- 
terranean Sea, which they had seen along the northern borders of 
the desert, and of exploring the north shore of that sea. In enter- 
ing the Mediterranean, they passed through the Strait of Gibraltar, 
visualized it with the help of pictures, and then added “strait” 
to their vocabulary. As they proceeded along the Mediterranean 
shores of Spain and France and stopped from place to place, those 
things in the pictures were emphasized which were to serve as 
sign-posts for the Mediterranean type of region—olives, citrus 
fruits; vineyards, and wheat (raised here in many places without 
irrigation). The story of Miss Semple’s interpretation of Aesop’s 
fable of “The Fox and the Grapes” served in a dramatic way to 
associate with the term Mediterranean and with the Mediterranean 
sign-posts the idea of summer droughts and winter rainfall. The 
children saw other concrete ways in which this condition influenced 
the lives of the people. As they ate their lunch with Toni on an 
Italian hillside, they noticed the position of the sun and were told 
that it was a little farther from the zenith than it was on that day 
in Machla’s country. They became familiar in an elementary way 
with volcanoes as they explored Vesuvius, and with islands, penin- 
sulas, and isthmuses as the Mediterranean journey proceeded. On 
the north Mediterranean block which they added, they put the sym- 
bols for Marseilles, Genoa, Naples and Vesuvius, Venice, Constanti- 
nople, Athens, and the mountains they could see along the Riviera 
coast and in Italy. 

No names had been written on the world record maps the chil- 
dren were making. They showed their maps proudly to other classes 
and to visitors, pointed out accurately specific cities, seas, countries, 
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and rivers, and talked fluently about them because the symbols on 
the map in themselves recalled their travel experiences. At this 
juncture a good color contour wall map of Europe, partly unrolled 
so that the Mediterranean, north Africa, Arabia, Mesopotamia, and 
southern Europe showed, was placed in a prominent position in 
the room so that the children’s attention would be attracted to it. 
There were no names on the map, so that there was nothing to 
indicate what the map showed. This was the first time any map 
other than those mentioned had been used in the geography class. 
Several remarked as soon as they saw it, “I know what that is.” 
“What?” “The Mediterranean Sea.” “How do you know?” 
“Look at Italy.” “Look at the Strait of Gibraltar.” “TI see 
Greece.” “TI see the delta of the Nile.” “I see the Tigris and 
Euphrates.” ‘Here is the Bosphorus,” etc. Then someone asked, 
“What are the colors for? We haven’t any colors on ours.” 
“What do you think they mean? Notice where they are and see 
if that helps you.” “I think the green means lowlands.” ‘Why ?” 
“Because it is green around Venice where we saw that it was low.” 
“T think the dark brown means mountains.” “Why?” “It is 
dark brown where we put mountains in the middle of Italy and 
along the Riviera.” “Yes, and see the Caucasus.” Similarly they 
decided that a smooth light brown must indicate a plateau because 
of the coloring they found in Arabia. There was considerable 
excitement during this lesson that the bald questions and answers 
here given do not reveal. It was caused by the interest that comes 
from solving a new puzzle and the satisfaction that results when a 
solution is reached. “Now that you know what the colors mean, 
what can you learn from this map that you didn’t know before ?” 
was the question that started a new game. As the children had 
just skirted the coast of Spain, the fact that interior Spain is a 
plateau was new to them, and so on. 

The children asked so repeatedly if they might not roll the map 
down farther to see what they were going to find as they went on 
to the noith that at last the permission was granted. The chance 
to read a map thus seemed a great privilege. Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Norway, and Lapland, the other lands to be visited, were 
pointed out, and the children were asked to tell from the map 
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what kind of country they would expect to find in each. Since 
they had discovered its existence from the wall map, the whole 
north Europe block was added at once, and, as each of the type 
regions mentioned was visited, the principal life responses to envi- 
ronment were made clear, and symbols were added that could serve 
to recall the imagery they associated with these places. They 
realized that there were many large regions, such as France, which 
they saw cnly in their transition journeys and named only in passing. 
By reason of their disappointment in regard to this phase of their 
travel, they were promised that they might return to sojourn in 
these countries at a later time. Thus the work of the later grades 
was motivated. 

By the time the children had completed these units, they had 
seen concretely human responses to tropical environment, to desert 
environment, to Mediterranean environment, to mountainous 
environment in an inland region, to a lowland environment in a 
coastal region, and to a highland environment in a coastal region. 
Moreover, they had seen that in each place in which they had 
sojourned since they left “‘Machla’s country” the sun appeared 
to follow a somewhat different path across the sky, and that the 
farther north of “Bingwa’s country” they were, the nearer to 
the southern horizon the sun seemed to be at noon on any given 
day, the longer were the days in summer, the shorter were the days 
in winter, and the colder and longer were the winters. They had 
also seen that, as they traveled east and west, from Mesopotamia 
through Egypt and “ Machla’s country” and later along the Medi- 
terranean, these factors remained constants rather than variables. 
Thus they were being led toward a realization of the principle that 
the distance of a man’s home from the equator influences his 
activities through influencing his environment. 

The children were in a new quandary when, after they had 
reached the shores of the Arctic, they were asked, ‘“‘ How far north 
can a man go?” Through puzzling over it and trying to find a 
solution for it by examining the blackboard globe, they were made 
eager to hear of the north pole, the south pole, the axis of the earth, 
and the earth’s rotation, The imagery that should be associated 
with the term “north pole” was supplied by a detailed story of 
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just what was found there and done there by Peary and his 
party. 

As an exercise that would serve to test whether or not the chil- 
dren had the idea of the types of change that occur as one passes from 
lower to higher latitudes even though they had not expressed it in 
words, they were asked what they would expect to find as they came 
southward in eastern Europe from the Arctic to the Mediterranean. 
They noticed that the map showed that there were no mountains 
there, such as the Alps. All but two of thirty children so tested 
described accurately in the reverse order the changes that they had 
experienced in going north, namely: (1) The sun seemed higher in 
the southern sky each day at noon than at noon the preceding day. 
(2) In northern Russia they expected to find tundras as in Lapland. 
(3) Farther south they expected to find trees and farms and grass- 
lands. (4) Days would be longer in summer and shorter in winter 
in Petrograd than in Odessa. 

A desciipticn from The Secret City of a winter day in Petrograd 
and pictures of Petrograd showing street car tracks laid across the 
frozen Neva in winter and street cars on the river ice were received 
with rejoicing as corroborative in their opinions, as were also views 
of Odessa and the southern wheat fields. 

The children were then told that Europe, which consisted of all 
the land part of the map north of the Mediterranean Sea, was called 
a continent. Playing the “Suggest” game, they tried to see what 
was suggested to them by the “continent of Europe.” The eighty 
things which they put in the list in a very few minutes showed that 
the phrase had much meaning for them. The mere quantity of 
things associated gave a “‘size import”’ to the meaning. They were 
then told that there are five other great continents. They crossed 
out from the list labeled ‘‘continent of Europe” those things which 
belong particularly to Europe, e.g., Vesuvius and Venice, and left 
those that they thought might be found in any continent. Thus 
“continent” became a part of their geographic vocabulary. They 
learned that Arabia was in the continent of Asia and the homes of 
Machla and Bingwa in the continent of Afiica. They were eager 
to add the remainder of Asia, the remainder of Africa, and the 
other continents to their world maps. 
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First, however, the children needed to see vividly in a general 
way conditions south of Bingwa’s country. This was accomplished 
by the story of the voyage of Amundsen and his dog, Colonel, to 
find the south pole. The more significant facts of the story are 
that as the boat Fram took Amundsen and bis party from Norway 
south, it came into warmer and warmer regions. The men could 
put on thin clothes as they approached Bingwa’s country, but the 
poor dogs, with their coats of heavy fur which could not be changed, 
lay on the decks and panted. After they passed Bingwa’s country, 
however, they gradually became more comfortable. Finally, it 
became so much cooler that the men put on heavy clothing again, 
and at last they reached a land of snow and ice in which Colonel 
could be happy. Just as the children had read of what Peary found 
at the north pole, they now learned what Amundsen found at the 
south pole. Watching the sun each day from the boat, they found 
that even in Bingwa’s country they looked south to see the sun at 
noon. Farther south they passed the place where the sun seemed 
directly overhead at noon. On the following day the sun was at 
noon a little below their zenith to the north and from that time on 
the sun appeared lower and lower above the northern horizon each 
day atnoon. They made the journey in November and December, 
at the time when they had seen the sun lower than at any other 
time in the northern countries. Here it was as high in the northern 
sky as it was in the southern sky in summer in lands far north. The 
story of the life in Amundsen’s camp revealed the fact that the 
long day in Antarctica came during the time of the long night in 
Norway. No effort was made to explain astronomical relations at 
all, but a basis for understanding later just why latitude influences 
temperature was laid by simply contrasting the imagery they had 
of the daily paths of the sun in the different parts of the world 
they had visited. 

The children saw that Bingwa’s country was about half-way 
between the north pole and the south pole. They learned that we 
speak.of the exact half-way line as the equator. The children now 
had a basis for expecting how the home of a little girl in South Africa 
would differ from Bingwa’s home. From a primary Ceography of 
the Transvaal they were read paragraphs by which they could check 
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their ideas. They then added the South Africa block to their 
world picture map. 

From a globe they found what the other continents are and how 
one would reach them from Europe and Africa. They saw that 
they could add Asia and Australia to their picture but that they 
would have to make another picture in order to show North and 
South America. They decided that, since they had to walk to the 
other side of the globe to see the half that was not in their picture, 
they would put the picture of the other half on the back of the 
circle of tag-board on which they had pasted the first half. 

Before he might add the outline of any other continent to his 
globe picture map, each child had to do three things: (1) Find the 
continent on the globe and notice its location with reference to 
the equator. (2) From an envelope of pictures marked with the 
name of that continent, choose one picture that he thought was 
taken in the northern part of the continent and one which was 
taken in the southern part of the continent. If the continent was a 
long one from north to south, he might also choose one he thought 
came from the middle part. He must arrange the pictures so that 
the northern one was at the top of a sheet of cardboard provided for 
the purpose, the southern one at the bottom, and the middle one 
in the middle. (3) Pick from the hektographed outline maps on the 
teacher’s desk the one which would stand for that continent on his 
globe map. 

When the pupil had done all of these correctly, he might color 
the section he had thus earned and add it to his world map. This 
exercise necessitated the application, by each individual, of the 
principle around which the unit had been organized. If a child 
did not choose a tropical scene from the Asia envelope for southern 
Asia, and a tropical scene from the South America envelope for 
northern South America, he had failed in one or more of these 
ways: (x) He could not recognize tropical scenery. (2) He had 
not found accurately from the globe the location of these continents 
with reference to the equator. (3) He did not yet sense the principle 
clearly enough to apply it. 

As it worked out, there seemed to be very little confusion in 
the minds of the children as to how the pictures should be arranged. 
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By the time a child had passed this test for each continent and had 
added to his world map the sections he had “earned” by so doing, 
be had not only strengthened his ability to use the principle in 
question, but had learned the distribution of the major land and 
water areas of the globe. The children were delighted when they 
found how their own country fits into the whole plan. Furthermore, 
they had gained this first world view without touching upon any 
continent in such a way as to make the later study of that continent 
repetition in any sense of the word. Their plan was to them just 
an interesting sort of framework which prompted them to want to 
know many things about many places. About their home region 
they now had many questions they wanted to ask that could not 
possibly have come naturally from them before they had sensed the 
principles to the realization of which this world unit had led them. 
“Why do we build so many kinds of houses?” ‘Why do we wear 
the kinds of clothes we do?” expressed their inability to explain 
their common experiences in the light of their recent generalizations. 

This illustrates a point which much geography teaching fails 
to take into account. As was stated in the very beginning of the 
discussion of the world unit, the surprise element, the variation from 
the norm, leads children to raise their own questions. It must be 
kept in mind, however, that the norm or the generalization which 
the adult has in mind in connection with a given set of conditions 
may not have been sensed by the children. Until he senses a norm, 
a deviation from that norm is not to him abnormal and affords, 
therefore, no surprise and raises no questions. To come back to 
the specific case in question, until, by seeing that in Mesopotamia, 
in Egypt, in Central Africa, in Switzerland, and in Norway physical 
environment influences the kinds of houses the natives build, the 
child simply takes his own house for granted and has no questions 
to ask. After he has generalized, consciously or unconsciously, he 
attempts to ‘‘true up” his own experiences with his generalizations. 
If they do not quite “true,” he has new questions to ask, new 
problems to solve. 

The children, at the close of their study of the world unit, 
raised new problems that motivated a study of their own continent. 
Accordingly, the study of Anglo-America, introduced through these 
problems, followed. 





THE DULUTH SYSTEM FOR RATING TEACHERS 


JOHN L. BRACKEN 
U. S. Grant School, Duluth, Minnesota 


Duluth has experienced a considerable variety of teacher- 
rating systems. In the main, the rating has been based on training 
and experience, but certain variations have occasionally been intro- 
duced. The first of these variations provided for double increases 
in salary which were granted by the Board of Education on the 
recommendation of the superintendent of schools. The last pro- 
ceeded from the ruling of the Board of Education that the salaries 
of all teachers appointed fer the school year 1921-22 should be 
based on their proved teaching merit. 

This decision was arrived at atter the usual ratings for the central 
office files had been executed by the principals and supervisors. 
The blank which was used did not lend itselt readily to the ranking 
of teachers, and some confusion as to the officers entitled to rate 
certain teachers was evident. A cabinet composed of teachers, 
superviso1s, and principals approved the final plan for the system’s 
salary application which provided that 86 per cent of the teachers 
should receive the normal salary increase of $75, that 7 per.cent 
should receive an increase of $125, and that the remaining 7 per 
cent should receive an addition of but $25 to their salary for the 
next school year. This approval was given with the understanding 
that a rating system was inevitable and that a system affecting as 
small a number of teachers as possible was most advisable. 

The success which attended theoperation of this hastily conceived 
system was not remarkable. It was generally admitted that the 
rating system had complicated educational matters to a great 
extent. Accordingly, the newly elected superintendent of schools 
announced at the beginning of the year 1921-22 that the rating 
system would not operate in the adjustment of the next year’s 
contracts and asked for the appointment of a committee from the 
various levels of the instructional staff to co-operate in the formation 
of a new rating system tor teachers. 


IIo 
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This committee was composed of ten teachers, two supervisors, 
and three principals elected by the various groups. The superin- 
tendent served as chairman of the committee. The committee 
began its work early in the year and continued almost until its close. 
Subcommittees were formed to collect and consider rating systems 
in use in other cities, to formulate the items on which teaching 
merit should be judged, and to devise methods for the administra- 
tion of the system. 

The work of these subcommittees was reviewed and revised by 
the general committee. Reports ot all of the meetings of this com- 
mittee were mimeographed and sent to the buildings as the work 
progressed. Discussion of the system was urged in meetings of 
the teachers’ association and of the superviscrs’ and principals’ 
clubs. Atcer the system began to assume its final form a general 
meeting was held in which the superintendent presented the matter 
fully to the entire teaching body, inviting criticisms and suggestions. 

The final report went through the hands of two subcommittees 
and of the committee of the whole betore being presented to the 
committee on schools of the Board of Education. This report, 
involving both recommendations and the rating system proper, 
was unanimously adopted by the Board of Education, and plans 
have been made for tentative operation during the year 1922-23. 
The committee’s recommendations and the rating system follow. 

' Your committee organized to formulate a plan for rating the efficiency 
of the teachers in the Duluth schools respectfully submits the following report. 
The rating system whose trial we recommend is attached hereto. 

The committee has utilized in its work the experience of other cities where 
rating systems have, with more or less success, been placed in operation. The 
committee has referred the results of its deliberations to members of the teach- 
ing and supervising staff at frequent intervals, inviting and receiving criticisms 
and suggestions. The results of the committee’s work have been made public 
consistently, and an open-minded attempt has been made to incorporate in this 
system the best thought both here and elsewhere. 

The work of the committee has been directed toward the creation of a 
rating system whose operation will reveal teaching excellence and provide 
an opportunity for its suitable recognition and reward. It is hoped that this 
system will also assist in developing teaching merit by setting up situations in 
which a frank, open appraisal of a teacher’s work may lead immediately to a 
fruitful discussion of means of improving the quality of the work. 
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The committee wishes to present the following recommendations in regard 
to the operation of this rating system. It is the sense of the committee that 
these recommendations are vital and that without the operation of their 
provisions the proposed rating system should not be put into effect. 

1. We recommend that the proposed rating system be placed in complete 
operation at the opening of the next school year but that the ratings received 
by members of the teaching force during the year 1922-23 shall in no way affect 
the salary schedule for the year 1923-24. 

2. We recommend that a statement of opinion concerning the system be 
received from all members of the teaching staff, from all supervisors, and from 
all principals before the system is in any way altered for further trial, dropped, 
or caused in any way to affect the salaries of teachers, this statement to be 
received at the close of the first year of the system’s operation. 

3. We recommend that a department of research be created as early as 
possible in order that the recent development of standardized tests and measures 
may be fully and effectively used in directing the emphasis of supervision and 
in determining the excellence of teaching. 

4. We recommend that adequate supervision be provided for teachers in 
every department of the school system. Specifically, we recommend that 
heads of departments for junior and senior high school work throughout the 
city be appointed and that they serve in the capacity of subject supervisors. 
It is our opinion that each teacher should be so situated as to receive the rating 
of at least one supervisor other than the building principal. 

5. We recommend that the election of teachers be not delayed until the 
completion of the ratings for the year. We suggest that, when the system is 
placed in complete operation, statements of election be sent to teachers at the 
usual time and that contracts bearing the salary determined in the light of the 
rating system be delivered to them two weeks after the date (May 1) on which 
the final ratings are due. 

6. We recommend that service be provided in the office of the superintend- 
ent of schools adequate to the successful operation of the machinery of the 
system. 

7. We recommend that transcripts of teachers’ ratings and statements of 
their rating classification under the proposed system be not employed by the 
general office in answering requests for information from other cities in which 
they may apply for positions. The committee believes that all teachers 
reappointed to positions in the Duluth schools are good teachers or excellent 
teachers and that they should, under these circumstances, be recommended 
as such. It is the further belief of the committee that statements of exact 
ratings received under the proposed system would in many cases work an 
injustice when presented to school officials who are not familiar with the 
standards to be employed here. 

8. We recommend that a rating system committee similar in constitution 
to your present committee be selected at the opening of the next school year and 
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that this committee be instructed to collect information relative to the opera- 
tion of the system as the basis for a second report to your body at the close of 
that year. 

Since the introduction of a rating system for teachers has been a source of 
irritation in various other cities the committee wishes to suggest that, in con- 
sidering any cases of disaffection which may arise under this system, the Board 
of Education will bear in mind the fact that a certain amount of friction is 
inevitably incident to the operation of this newly-made, heretofore untried 
machinery. 

Finally, we wish to point out the distinction between rating a teacher and 
recommending her for re-election. The committee wishes it clearly understood 
that the primary intent of the rating system is to classify those teachers whose 
services are to be retained during the next school year. Excellent marks on 
the rating cards are not a guarantee of reappointment when, in the judgment 
of the Board of Education, reasons sufficient to prevent the re-employment of a 
particular teacher are presented. The teacher who has been reappointed and 
who has received high ratings will, however, when the system is in complete 
operation, receive recognition and an increase of salary on that account. 
While the final ratings of teachers will not be made until after the time at which 
they are normally reappointed, it is nevertheless expected that the super- 
intendent of schools will avail himself of the evidence contained in earlier ratings 
when he prepares the list of teachers for whose reappointment he intends to 
ask. 


PROPOSED SYSTEM FOR RATING THE EFFICIENCY 
OF TEACHERS 


The object of this rating system is to distinguish three classes of teachers 
among those whose work is successful and who are to be retained in the Duluth 
schools. These three classes are referred to as Class A, Class B, and Class C. 
Class B is composed of successful teachers and is expected to comprise a large 
majority of the entire teaching staff. A Class A teacher is one whose work is 
so highly successful that it may be shown to stand out clearly in the entire 
system. A Class C teacher is one whose work is demonstrably less successful 
than that of the teachers assigned to Class B. No fixed percentages of the 
teaching staff are to be assigned to any of these classes. 

This system involves the frequent rating of each teacher throughout the 
year by building principals and by supervisors of departments designated by 
the superintendent of schools. These ratings are to be open for inspection by 
the teachers concerned. Each rating officer is required to make, in the light of 
these occasional ratings, a yearly rating for each teacher in his school or depart- 
ment, assigning each teacher to one of the three classes named above. These 
ratings will then be assembled by the superintendent of schools or by a respon- 
sible assistant and a final rating assigned by him to each teacher concerned. 
This final rating places teachers in Classes A, B, and C. 
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Teachers who have not been reappointed will not receive the yearly and the 
final ratings noted above. Written statements will be substituted for the 
occasional ratings in cases where the quality of the work is observed to be below 
aratingofC. It is intended that the present system of reporting on the success 
of teachers new to the city will be continued, and it is anticipated that the 
superintendent of schools may ask for a special report of those instances in which 
teaching merit has not reached the standard required for a C rating. 


Occasional Ratings: Form 1 


1. Frequent ratings of all teachers under their supervision shall be made by 
all building principals and by the supervisors of departments designated by the 
superintendent of schools, and the ratings shall be reported on Form 1. 

In departments containing assistant supervisors, the assistants may rate 
teachers under their supervision at the discretion of the head of the department. 
The rating of a teacher by an assistant supervisor shall not, however, preclude 
the making of other ratings of her work by the head of the department. 

2. Ratings shall be given on the main headings (five) of Form 1 and shall 
be in terms of A, B, and C. 

3. Ratings of B require no substantiating particulars. 

4. Ratings of A and C do require substantiating particulars. Such explana- 
tions may be made by checking appropriate subheadings or by making notations 
in the space provided for that purpose. 

5. In cases where a teacher’s work is unsatisfactory and does not come up 
to the standard required for a C rating, this fact is to be fully noted on the card, 
and an interview shall be held with the teacher concerning the matter as early 
as possible. 

6. Form 1 shall be executed in triplicate. One copy shall be given to the 
teacher; one shall be filed in the superintendent’s office; and the third shall 
be retained by the supervising officer. 

7. Successive ratings shall be made by supervising officers without consul- 
tation with other supervisors and without reference to the previous ratings 
which they have given. 

Yearly Ratings: Form 2 

1. During the last week of April in each year the rating officers shall trans- 
mit to the superintendent of schools a yearly report, assigning all teachers under 
their supervision to Classes A, B, and C. 

2. Yearly ratings shall be made in the light of and, in general, in accordance 
with the ratings on Form 1 which have been made and filed during the course 
of the year. In case the occasional ratings and the yearly rating are not in 
accord it shall be necessary for the supervising officer to adduce competent 
reasons for his final decision. 

3. In cases where ratings on Form 1 have been made by assistant super- 
visors the heads of their departments shall prepare the yearly rating and shall 
be responsible therefor. 
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4. Supervising officers shall be given to understand that the yearly rating 
shall not be made mechanically from the occasional ratings. It is intended that 
a high or a low rating on some one heading may influence to a marked extent 
the yearly rating of a teacher. This yearly rating is to be the result of an 
intelligent evaluation of his own previous ratings by the rating officer rather 
than an arbitrary arithmetical average. 


Final Rating: Form 3 

1. The yearly ratings of supervisors and principals shall then be entered on 
Form 3, provided that the visiting standard for judgment has been met. This 
standard requires two visits of fifteen minutes in length before a supervisor or 
principal may place a teacher in Class B. Four visits of the same length are 
required before a teacher may be placed in Class A or Class C. 

2. The final ratings of each teacher shall be made by combining the ratings 
which the various supervising officers who are thus qualified have given her. 
This shall be done by the superintendent of schools or by one of his assistants 
working under his authority and responsibility. Not more than two such 
assistants may be designated to formulate these final ratings. Final ratings 
for all junior and senior high school teachers shall be made by one person. One 
person shall make all of the final ratings for teachers in the elementary schools. 

3. Assistants designated to formulate final ratings shall be required to 
acquaint themselves as completely as possible with the work and qualifications 
of all teachers and of all rating officers in their departments. Such assistants 
will not, however, make yearly ratings of the teachers in their departments. 

4. Yearly ratings made by building principals shall be considered as 
approximately equivalent to the weight of the combined ratings of all other 
supervisors. 

5. The superintendent of schools, or one of his designated assistants work- 
ing under his authority, shall enter a rating of A, B, or C in the proper space on 
Form 3, and a report of the final rating of each teacher shall be filed in the office 
of the superintendent of schools not later than May 15. This rating shall be 
made in the light of the final rating officer’s understanding of both rater and 
rated, and he shall be held responsible for his decisions. 

6. Form 3 shall be executed in duplicate, one copy being filed in the office 
of the superintendent with the copies of Form 1, the second copy being mailed to 
the teacher concerned. 

7. Teachers who are dissatisfied with their final ratings may appeal directly 
to the final rating officer. This officer may, in such cases, require further state- 
ments from supervisors and principals. For his own evaluation of these ratings 
he is responsible to the Board of Education, which will naturally constitute the 
final court of appeal in all matters connected with the rating system. 


Form 1 carries the items of teacher excellence which follow. 
Space is provided for rating the qualities indicated by the five main 
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headings, the subheadings being used only in explaining a rating of 


A or 
date 


C. Blanks to identify the teacher concerned, to record the 
and the length of the visit, and to state whether or not a con- 


ference was held in regard to the rating are also included on this 


form 
filing 


I. I 


I. 


. All of the rating forms have been reduced to a convenient 
size. 


nstructional skill 

Does her daily work show preparation and thought ? 
a) Does she know specific aim of subject ? 

b) Does she know ultimate aim of each lesson ? 

c) Is she able to place central truth in lesson before pupils ? 
d) Is her information accurate ? 

e) Does she use good English ? 

. Does she use skill in conducting drill exercises ? 

. Is she definite in her instructions ? 

. Are her pupils responsive ? 

. Does she stimulate thought ? 


. Pupil achievement 


I. 


Do intelligence and achievement tests show that her pupils have made 

sufficient progress ? 

. Are her pupils forming right habits of study ? 

. Are her pupils gaining in power of thought and expression ? 

. Are her pupils growing in consideration of others and the school ? 

. Do results of work show that she is adapted to grade or subject she 
teaches ? : 


. Administrative ability 


I 
2 
3 
4 


5 
6 


. Is her room neat ? 

. Is there a cheerful, orderly spirit of work in the room? 

. Are her records and reports satisfactory ? 

. Is routine economically and systematically organized ? 

. Does she maintain good order and discipline ? 

. Do her outside duties and pleasures interfere with her school life ? 


. Professional attitude 


I 
2 
3 
4. 
5 
6 
7 


. Is she loyal to co-workers ? 

. Does she co-operate with her co-workers in school activities ? 

. Is she interested in the general physical and moral welfare of her pupils ? 
Does she benefit by suggestion ? 

. Does she show continuous professional growth ? 


. Does she participate in and contribute to educational gatherings ? 
. Does she seek general information through travel or current interests ? 
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V. Personal equipment 


1. Is her general appearance favorable ? 

a) Is she neat and clean? 
b) Does she dress appropriately ? 
c) Is she thoughtful of her own posture and manner ? 

. Is her health good ? 

. Is her voice agreeable ? 

. Is she dependable ? 

. Has she a sense of humor ? 

. Has she a sense of fairness ? 

. Is she tactful and sympathetic in dealings with pupils, colleagues, and 
patrons ? 

. Can she adapt herself to unusual circumstances ? 
a) Is she resourceful ? 
6) Does she use initiative ? 

. Is she pleasantly and effectively aggressive in conversation and con- 
ference with pupils, patrons, and supervisors ? 


Form 2 has blanks for the supervisor’s yearly rating of all of the 
teachers in his building or department. Blanks for teachers’ 
names, their buildings or departments, and the number of standard 
visits on which the ratings are based are also provided. These 
yearly ratings and the number of standard visits are also entered 


for the various supervisors on Form 3. They are followed by 
blanks for the final rating officer’s combination of the yearly ratings 
and for his signature. 

The committee came early to the conclusion that teacher rating 
is an outgrowth of supervision or, perhaps, an activity essential to it. 
Criticisms of earlier rating plans pointed to the fact that the 
various items on which the judgment of teaching merit should rest 
were not seriously involved. The matters which demanded par- 
ticular attention from the new system were the insurance of a proper 
visitation basis for rating, the adjustment of ratings given by differ- 
ent supervisors, provision for entire frankness in giving ratings, and 
the final localization of responsibility for the teacher’s ultimate 
ranking. 

The rating system, accordingly, is preceded by a basic provision 
for more thorough and more definite supervision, especially in the 
upper grades and in the high school. Present plans for supervision 
have provided adequately for the grade teachers but have added only 
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the supervision of a busy assistant superintendent to that of the 
building principal in the case of all teachers of regular high-school 
subjects. Believing in the reliability of several judgments as 
opposed to the judgment of a single person, the committee has 
provided that supervision be extended to the teachers in the junior 
and senior high schools on much the same basis as supervision is 
now given to the teachers in the grades. 

This supervision occurs in definite instructional contacts with 
the teacher in her own school situation. It is headed up in a rating 
which is given immediately to. the teacher and for which the super- 
visor may be held instantly responsible. The special subject teacher 
will find it necessary to establish a different contact with the class- 
room teachers than is secured through days spent in teaching from 
class to class. The principal who relies upon mere inspectional 
activity will find it difficult to stand up under a system which makes 
such a clear demand for supervision and places the responsibility for 
such supervision directly upon his shoulders. Such implications 
will perhaps cause considerable change in the supervising tactics 
of many principals and supervisors and should make for vitalizing 
contacts the supervisional value of which will exceed that resulting 
from the rating system as such. 

It was not felt that percentile weightings should be allotted to 
the various supervising officers. So far as possible, an attempt.was 
made to allow the operation of administrative intelligence in the 
final summation of ratings instead of placing the final ratings at the 
arithmetical mercy of an adding machine. The provision for the 
greater part of a teacher’s rating to depend on the judgment of her 
principal is due to his greater familiarity with the work in question 
‘and to the scope of the work which falls to his supervision. This 
provision demands that a stabilizing agency be invoked to prevent 
the unchecked operation of different levels of judgment. 

The provision for the final consolidation of ratings by the super- 
intendent of schools or by his deputies covers this point and at the 
same time makes for the localization of responsibility. If the two 
deputies provided for in the rating system are employed, each will 
be responsible for the annual rating of some 350 teachers. This 
number is large enough to insure a wide view of the matter and still 
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keep the problem where it can be handled by a well-informed assist- 
ant. The fact that the occasional ratings have all been made 
known as they were given leaves only the supervisors’ yearly ratings 
and the final annual ratings to be reported to the teachers. While 
it may be necessary in some instances to consider the methods used 
in summing up the occasional ratings made by the supervisors, the 
principal matter in point at the close of the year will be the final 
combination of ratings. This responsibility is placed in the office 
of the superintendent of schools. 

It may be noted that the system makes no provision for a con- 
nection between the teacher’s rating and her salary. It was thought 
that the system would receive a fairer trial if the salary question 
were left to be attacked later—after the justice which may inhere in 
the system is brought in a convincing manner to the teachers who 
have been and who will be rated. The Duluth salary schedule is 
due to undergo revision during the next year, and it appeared quite 
useless to attempt to correlate a rating system the operation of 
which is as yet unproved with a salary schedule which is in a state 
of flux. 

The aim of the Duluth plan for rating teachers is to devise 
methods of measuring, conserving, and enhancing the demonstrated 
ability of the teachers within our schools. It is beld that the 
system must prove itself both to teachers and to administrators 
before it may properly operate to change salaries or to classify 
teachers with any degree of finality. The system is being placed in 
tentative operation with the hope that it may, after trial and 
amendment, prove itself to be a beneficent factor in the intelligent 
operation of the Duluth schools. 





THE EFFICIENCY OF THE PRINCIPALSHIP FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF THE TEACHER 


ARTHUR S. GIST 
B. F. Day School, Seattle, Washington 


WILLIAM A. KING 
Salmon Bay School, Seattle, Washington 


In 1920 the Seattle Principals’ Association made a study of the 
functions of the principal.". The association continued the study 
in 1921 by an investigation of the teachers’ view of the possibilities 
of the principalship. The following questionnaire was sent to 
each teacher in the city: 


The Seattle Principals’ Association, in continuing the study of the functions 
of the principal begun last year, wishes the teachers to assist in standardizing 
ideals and essential routine duties. The association is, therefore, asking the 
teachers to answer the following questions thoughtfully, deliberately, and 
impersonally. The answer need not be signed but should be sealed in an en- 
velope and placed in the B. F. Day School box by Monday, October 3. 

How may the principal be of most help to the teacher ? 

I. In a professional way (professional leadership, course of study, the 
exceptional child, etc.) 

II. In an administrative way (general building régime, furnishing equip- 
ment and supplies, etc.) 

III. In personal relationships (mannerisms, temperament, personal 
qualities, etc.) 

While most of the principals took the matter seriously and 
urged the teachers to comply with the request, but 300 out of a 
total of 1,500 teachers filled out the questionnaire. Although 
this represents but 20 per cent of the corps, it is possibly a sufficient 
number upon which to base some definite conclusions. In fact, 
in tabulating the returns, it was noted that the last 150 replies did 
not change the relative importance as determined by the first 150 
returns. An effort was made to have the replies made in an 
impersonal manner. In this the committee was quite successful, 

Worth McClure, “The Functions of the Elementary-School Principal,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XXI (March, 1921), 500-514. 
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as but seven teachers were personal in replying to the first item and 
but twenty-five in replying to the second and third items. The 
returns follow: 


I. PROFESSIONAL 


1. The exceptional child.—In the care of the exceptional child, 
104 teachers, or 37 per cent, indicated that valuable assistance 
could be given and that much responsibility could well be assumed 
by the principal. The replies classified the exceptional pupils as 
follows: (a) the subnormal child, (5) the gifted child, and (c) the 
delinquent or troublesome child. 

2. Course of study.—Eighty-three teachers, or 29 per cent, 
indicated that the principal could be of much assistance with the 
course of study. Sixteen, or 6 per cent, asked for some freedom in 
applying the course of study to local situations. 

3. Professional leadership.—Fifty-eight teachers, or 20 per cent, 
indicated that the principal could be of assistance as a professional 
leader. While this was a general suggestion to the principal, 
many were definite in this matter. Fifty-one, or 18 per cent, 
suggested that the principal call their attention to the best current 
educational literature. Thirty-one, or 11 per cent, asked for some 
pedagogic advice. Twenty-two, or 7 per cent, indicated that the 
principal should be inspirational in the classrooms, in meetings, 
and in conferences. Twenty, or about 7 per cent, indicated that 
the principal should hold meetings where discussion is free, with the 
teachers often leading. Seventeen, or about 6 per cent, suggested 
that the principal do some demonstration teaching. ‘They indicated 
three advantages in such teaching: (a) an opportunity to try the 
new course of study, (b) an opportunity better to understand 
conditions, and (c) an inspiration to teachers and pupils. Fourteen 
teachers, or about 4 per cent, suggested that the principal protect 
and develop the originality of the teacher. 

4. Miscellaneous suggestions: 

a) Six teachers suggested that the principal know quite inti- 
mately the new reference material supplied to the schools. 

b) An equal number indicated that the teachers’ larger problems 
should be uppermost in the principal’s mind. 
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c) Two asked that the principal have no pet hobbies. 

d) Two others asked that the principal attend all meetings of 
the supervisors to understand requirements better. 

e) Thirteen suggested that the principal be democratic and that 
suggestions of a professional character be made freely. 

f) Six asked that the principal visit the rooms frequently 
enough to know accurately the conditions and then to confer 
regarding the work. 

g) One teacher asked that the principal represent the teacher 
in the community. 

h) Three teachers suggested that the principal know the district 
and the homes and secure the necessary co-operation. 

i) One teacher suggested that the principal know the personnel 
of his corps. 

The following replies are quoted verbatim: 

In the modern languages, which naturally require highly specialized 
preparation, the average high-school principal cannot be of direct help to the 
teacher but may be of great help indirectly by setting a high standard of 
professional perfection and ethics and by his general attitude of helpfulness 
and encouragement. He may be of service to inexperienced teachers in matters 
of general teaching ability, discipline, etc. His chief asset in dealing with 
modern language teachers is a kind, helpful, sympathetic attitude. 


A principal who is interested in and takes part in the educational activities 
of the community is an inspirational help to the teacher. 


The principal can be of most help to me in giving constructive criticism. 
That is the kind I have received in the Seattle schools since I came. 


By being such an enthusiastic follower of the teaching profession that 
he is an inspiration to his teacher. 


He should be interested enough in educational movements and problems 
to inspire his teachers to be alert in these respects and to give of his knowledge 
and experience. 


Investigate the needs of individual pupils and help to solve such problems. 
Set a high professional standard for himself. 


By trying to make his visits to every room an inspiration and encourage- 
ment to both the teacher and pupils. 
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It seems to me the most helpful principal is the one who can see the big 
worth-while things the classroom teacher is trying to do and who can appreciate 
the teacher’s efforts as a character builder and assist her in a wise and thoughtful 
way and learn to disregard such petty things as blackboards. 


A principal may be so familiar with the course of study that a teacher 
feels him a competent and fair judge. This holds the teacher to a higher 
standard. 


The principal who gave me the greatest assistance in my early days of 
teaching showed me how to vitalize the course of study or, as he said, “to teach 
the boy, not the subject.” 


By holding highly desirable professional goals; by fostering a spirit of 
studied, scholarly effort to attain these goals; by knowing modern educational 
methods so that he recognizes what will attain these goals; by offering con- 
structive criticism that will assist in attaining these goals; by acknowledging 
progress toward such goals. 


Helping the teacher to avoid narrowness in professional outlook. 


Each principal should aim to secure an assistant to take care of the routine 
duties. Thus the principal can use his time in co-operation with teachers, 
studying conditions, solving problems, and carrying out his professional ideas. 


I think the principal may be of most help to the teachers by constantly 
urging them to do university extension work or some outside studying that will 
help them raise their professional standards. 


By taking a sympathetic and personal interest in the exceptional child. 


The exceptional child needs to come in contact with another person in the 
school to realize that his teacher is not the only one interested in influencing 
him to become a good citizen. This help needs to be given outside of the class- 
room. 


The principal should keep up with new ideas and thoughts in education 
through study and association with educators. Then he should pass this knowl- 
edge on to his teachers so that they will get the vision. 


Be a student in the educational field. 


Teachers welcome anything that widens their horizon in or out of school. 
Some principals inspire their teachers toward a fuller life, better positions, or 
contentment in the places they are filling. 
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The teachers need in the principal aggressive leadership for higher standards 
of scholarship and conduct. Cold co-operation, indifference, or laxness on 
his part makes the teacher’s place hard. Overemphasis on athletics and favors 
to those who take part in them have a tendency to lower standards. 


II. ADMINISTRATIVE 


1. Supplies and equipment.—Fifty per cent of the teachers who 
responded to the questionnaire gave suggestions that are readily 
classified as administrative in character. They indicate that 
supplies should be on hand when needed, especially at the beginning 
of the year. Furthermore, supplies and equipment should be 
delivered to the teacher without delay. 

The principal is advised to order “‘up to the limit” specified by 
the different courses of study. This enables the teacher to choose 
materials and thus employ her originality in planning work. A 
close check upon the stockroom should be kept so that supplies 
will not run too low. 

A regular time for the teacher to order and receive her supplies 
should be the rule. Provision for the emergency requisition and 
for getting supplies on back order ought also to be made. Certain 
kinds of supplies and equipment might well be available without 
the necessity of requisitioning, e.g., colored paper, paints, paper 
cutter, etc. 

2. Well-defined system.—Twenty-eight per cent of those who 
reported pointed out that the principal should be a good manager. 
The building régime should be well defined and well understood by 
both teachers and pupils. New teachers and new pupils should be 
informed with regard to building regulations. As one teacher 
put it, “A new teacher should not have to err in order to learn the 
building régime.” 

Whenever changes are contemplated, the teachers should be 
consulted with a view to ascertaining the opinion of the majority. 

A well-defined system ought always to be tempered by the 
human element. 

3. Distribution of the building load.—The building load is 
considered a positive factor. Thirteen per cent of the teachers 
said that each teacher should assume her part of the responsibility. 
In order that the distribution of service may bring the most good, 
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special talents should be ascertained and used as far as possible. 
It was pointed out that teachers prefer to assume certain responsi- 
bilities and that they as well as the school are benefited thereby. 

A portion of the building load naturally belongs to the prin- 
cipal. He should articulate this function with any of the teachers’ 
obligations that are related. 

4. Avoidance of interruptions—saving teachers’ time.—Nine per 
cent of the teachers offered a note of caution here. As far as 
possible, the regular sessions ought to be protected from interrup- 
tions. Only the most urgent communications should be presented 
to the teacher at such times. The interruption of a recitation that 
is just reaching a climax is often a serious embarrassment. It is 
frequently impossible after the interruption to clinch successfully 
the lesson. 

5. Teachers’ meetings.—Five per cent of the group agreed that 
conferences should be short, definite, and worth while. Further- 
more, they should be regulated as to number. 

6. Course in school administration.—Three teachers suggested 
that a course in school administration be required of all candidates 
for elementary-school principalships. 


Ill. PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


1. The higher human qualities —The importance in this field of 
the qualities of justice, courtesy, sympathy, appreciation, impar- 
tiality, etc., was emphasized by 60 per cent of the teachers. The 
principal should strive to exemplify these attributes of character. 
He is constantly called upon to weigh more or less delicate questions 
with an obligation to render judgment. He must view both sides 
of the question as a matter of habit. 

The following points are presented as an index of the suggestions 
made by the teachers: 

a) The atmosphere of the building is determined by the 
principal. 

b) The principal should be not merely accessible but approach- 
able. 

c) He should, in some way, show appreciation of worthy work 
or worthy effort. 
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d) He should be a lover of children. 

e) Helpfulness, serenity, and dignity should be radiated by him. 

J) He should enter the room with a pleasant air and make all 
feel comfortable. 

g) It is his duty to support the teacher as between (1) teacher 
and pupil and (2) teacher and parent. 

2. Constructive criticism.—Sixteen per cent of the teachers went 
on record as welcoming prompt and constructive criticism. This 
policy gives the teacher immediate benefit of specific suggestions 
that are to be used to improve the work of the classroom. 

It is asserted that this plan can be followed in an atmosphere 
of encouragement and without tenseness. Furthermore, it has 
its refinements, as one teacher’s statement indicates: “By being 
able at times to show appreciation or disapproval without speaking; 
by ability to see the ideal toward which the unsatisfactory and some- 
times chaotic reality is tending.” Then, too, this matter points in 
two directions: “A principal should be broadminded enough to 
appreciate helpful criticism given by the teachers in his building.” 

Whatever the method employed in criticism, there should be 
the quality of definiteness and frankness that does not suggest 


diplomacy and does not leave the teacher baffled or uncertain. 

3. Poise.—Seven per cent of the reports contained suggestions 
the gist of which can be discerned from the following verbatim 
statements: 


a) Be so sure and firm that no combinations of trouble can possibly 
daunt you. 

b) An example of dignity, especially in the presence of the pupils. 

c) Should be as courteous and polite as the pupils are expected to be. 

d) Exhibit gentility, at least to a sufficient degree to compare favorably 
with men of big business whom the corps, pupils, and patrons meet outside of 
the school environment. Exemplify poise under all conditions. 





TEXTBOOK ACCOUNTING 


A. S. BARR 
Assistant Director of Instruction, Detroit, Michigan 


Many school systems, large and small, now purchase textbooks 
and reference materials for free distribution. The purchase and 
distribution of such materials in any considerable quantities 
necessitate some scheme of textbook accounting. Such a scheme 
should include a statement of standards of classroom equipment, 
a plan for distributing textbooks, a routing of requests for purchase, 
and a procedure for making budgets. The purchase and distribu- 
tion of textbook materials need not be left to some vague scheme of 
general estimates. This matter of purchasing and distributing 
textbooks is a matter of business and can be reduced to a definite 
system of accounting. 

THE BUDGET 


A “request for purchase” or a budget (which is really a request 
for purchase at some future date) should be accompanied by some 
form of justification. Finance committees and boards of education 
rightfully insist on economy and a restriction of expenditures to 
those which can be fully justified. Not infrequently school men 
have misunderstood this demand for understandable data and have 
been greatly chagrined at reductions in budgets and at refusals to 
purchase. If the purchase of textbooks, as far as the number of 
purchases to be made is concerned, is organized on a definite business 
basis, requests will in the main take care of themselves. At any 
rate the responsibility is definitely placed. 

A blank form (Form I) calling for the following information 
should be used. 

. Title 
. Number in use in the schools 
. Number in stock July 1 


. Number purchased since July 1 
. Gross supply available (add Nos. 2, 3, and 4) 
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. Life of book (years) 

. Percentage of replacements 

. Probable number of replacements 

. Net supply available (minus No. 8) 

. Distribution 

. Grade 

. Total needs 

. Number to be ordered 

As the discussion goes forward, it is hoped that the mere details 

of the plan will not be discouraging. As a matter of fact, the 
various steps outlined are necessarily widely distributed, some to 
the teachers, some to the principals, some to the supply room, and 
some to the purchasing department. Again, the responsibilities 
are spread by grades, by subjects, and by buildings. Also the plan 
details the operations for the entire school year. What may seem 
complex becomes extremely simple when properly distributed. 


THE INVENTORY 


Item 2 of Form I covers the number of books in use in the 
schools. This information should be obtainable from the school 
inventories. In general, the school inventory should show two 
sets of facts: the distribution of books by schools and the distribu- 
tion of books by titles. A convenient form for the inventory by 
schools is a loose-leaf binder in which the books are alphabetically 
listed by subjects. If there are a number of schools, there should 
be a separate inventory book for each school. These books can 
then be filed and referred to conveniently. 

A workable list of items for recording information concerning 
the number of books in use in the schools follows (Form II): 

1. Title (enter titles alphabetically by subjects) 
2. Number on hand, 1920 (the number in the schools) 
3. Number received since July, 1920 (this is the number received by each 
school) 
. Number returned to Supply Department (this is the number of books 
returned by each school to supply rooms) 
. Number destroyed through contagious disease 
6. Number lost and fine paid 
. Total on hand at date (books not usable should be returned before inventory 
is taken) 
. (To be filled in at business manager’s office) Unit total 
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9. Grade (indicate by half grades) 
ro. Standard quota (this is the standard distribution) 
11. Shortage (this is the schools’ estimate of the additional number needed 
for the next school year) 
. Overage (these books may be used in other schools) 


In addition to the information about the number of books in 
each school there should be a further summary showing the total 
number of copies of each book in all of the schools. With many 
titles and with many schools this becomes a complicated task. 
The following form may prove usable. 


Title: Bunnies in Toy Land. Total: 500 


2 3 4 5 6 


The inventory recommended is an adoption of the classifier 
already familiar to statistical workers. The initial or key card 
should carry an alphabetical list of all of the schools. Each school 
has a number by which it is known. The card is read as follows: 
School No. 29 has 37 copies of Bunnies in Toy Land, School No. 
58 has 123 copies, etc.; the total number of copies in the schools 
is 500. A 4X6 card file by titles would show instantly the total 
number of copies of a given title in use throughout the schools 
at any given time. 

The most favorable time, everything considered, for taking an 
inventory is near the close of the school year. Worn-out copies 
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should be returned before inventory is taken. The inventory 
should show the number of usable books. Besides the books 
already in the schools, as shown in the inventory, there are books 
in the central supply room. Item 3 of Form I indicates the number 
of such books in stock. Items 2, 3, and 4 taken together make up 
the supply of books available for the ensuing year. The purchases 
referred to in Item 4 are made on the basis of the needs as indicated 
in Items 11 and 12 of Form II. With next year’s supply of books 
ascertained, budget-making for the year following may proceed. 
Actual budget-making can be started early in the autumn and must 
usually be completed before December or January. 


DEPRECIATION 


What is the life of a book? This should be the subject of 
systematic research. A very small error, however, at this point 
leads to strange figures in the end. The life of a book varies with 
its physical make-up, with the purpose for which it is used, with 
the type of school, and with the type of child. A book with a good 
binding, everything else being equal, will outlast one with a poor 
binding; a reference book used monthly should last longer than a 
textbook used daily; a book used in the upper grades usually 
lasts somewhat longer than one used in the lower grades; a book 
used in a platoon school may not last as long as one used in a regular 
school; and one used in certain districts may not last as long as 
one used in other districts. With these facts in mind, the approxi- 
mate life of the book may be ascertained. As a matter of fact, 
Form I, when used over a period of years, provides a check on 
itself; that is, for each yearly calculation of the percentage of 
depreciation, there is the corresponding June inventory showing 
the actual depreciation. The percentage of depreciation is system- 
atically checked and eventually somewhat established. 


STANDARDS OF DISTRIBUTION 


The outline up to this point has dealt with the supply of books 
in the schools. The discussion must now turn to the procedure by 
which the needs of the school are ascertained. One of the first 
points in a systematic study of school needs is some scheme of 
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textbook distribution. Such a distribution should indicate, title 
by title, the number of copies per pupil that will be supplied: 
I copy per pupil, 1 per two pupils, 1 per ten pupils, etc.; that is, 
when a book is recommended for purchase it should be accompanied 
by a statement showing the number of books to which each school 
is entitled. 

TABLE I 





Distribution 





I copy per pupil 

I copy per room 

I copy per ro pupils 
I copy per pupil 

1 copy per building V-VI 
I copy per 2 pupils VII 











The distribution shown in Table I should be accompanied by a 
statement of the grade or grades in which the book is to be used. 
Book A is for use in the eighth grade, one copy per pupil; Book B 
is for use in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, one copy per room, 
and so on through the list. With a statistical statement of the total 


school enrolment by half grades, with a statement of the number 
of classes for each half grade for the school system, and with the 
total number of school buildings known, the exact number of 
books needed for the ensuing year may be determined. The total 
school enrolment is used in determining the number of books 
needed when the distribution is one per pupil; the total number of 
classes is used when the distribution is one per room or class; 
and the total number of schools is used when the distribution is 
on the building basis—one per building, five per building, etc. 

Allowance for increased enrolment should not be overlooked. 
Item 10, Form I, should show this distribution; Item 11, the grade 
or grades in which the book is to be used; and Item 12, the total 
needs for the ensuing year. The total of Item 9 (net available 
supply) subtracted from the total of Item 12 (total needs) should 
result in the number of books to be entered in the regular textbook 
budget (Item 13). 

The distribution (standard quota) here explained is the same as 
that referred to in Item 10, Form II, and is used as the basis for 
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the actual distribution of materials to the schools. Each school 
is entitled to a certain definite number of books, and this number 
is set forth in the standard quota or distribution. 

If all books were basic texts and if all texts were used uniformly 
throughout the system, textbook accounting would be a relatively 
simple matter. But, unfortunately from the point of view of 
accounting, there may be two texts in a given grade and subject, 
each used in different schools. There may be supplementary books 
distributed according to some scheme of varying numbers of copies 
per room and school. The request for any one of the numerous 
supplementary books in a given subject and grade involves the study 
of the number of other supplementary books already in the school. 
There is also the question of which books should be regarded as 
basic, which should be classified as supplementary, and which should 
be regarded as reference material. In order that adequate control 
may be established over these varying factors, there should be (1) 
standards of relationships between the library and classrooms and 
(2) minimum standards of classroom equipment. 


TYPES OF MATERIALS 


The general scheme of relationship between classroom and 
library may be brought out by the following classification of reading 
material. Textbooks and reference materials are of five general 
types: 

A. Material used so repeatedly that copies must be provided 
for each child. 

B. Material used repeatedly so that copies must be kept in the 
classroom, but not frequently enough to warrant purchase for each 
child. 

C. Material used frequently enough to warrant a few copies 
being kept in the school library, but not frequently enough to be 
kept in the classroom, except for short periods. 

D. General reference material for teachers, specific enough in 
nature to warrant its being supplied to school libraries. 

E. Material used so infrequently by either teachers or children 
that they should go to the public library to consult it. 

We are for the present concerned solely with Types A and B. 
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MINIMUM STANDARDS OF CLASSROOM EQUIPMENT 


There must be a standard equipment for each classroom. The 
statement of standards should indicate the exact equipment for 
each subject, grade, and type of material; that is, the administra- 
tion should know the equipment subject by subject and grade by 
grade for each school in the system. A 3X5 card index showing 
the standard textbook equipment per subject, grade, and type of 
school should organize this information in usable form. 


ARITHMETIC—V A 











Function Distribution 





Basic text I copy per pupil 
Supplementary texts 3 titles, 1 copy of each per 
room 


Teacher’s manual I copy per room 
Course of study I copy per room 





READING—VI B 





Function Distribution 





Literary reader I copy per pupil 
Technical reader I copy per pupil 
Supplementary reading 25 titles, 1 copy per room 
Course of study I copy per room 





HISTORY—VII B 








Function Distribution 





Basic text 1 copy per pupil 
Reference material Io titles, 1 copy per room 
Pictures 25 titles, 1 copy per room 
Magazine 2 titles, 1 copy per room 
Course of study I copy per room 











The information concerning arithmetic, reading, and history on 
three cards taken from the index at random shows the plan of organ- 
ization. For each grade, subject, and type of school there should 
be a separate card. Such an index makes it possible to ascertain 
instantly the exact textbook equipment of any room. “A” is used 
to indicate basic texts; “B,” supplementary or reference mate- 
rials. The numerals placed before the letters indicate the number 
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of copies of each title to be found in a given grade or room: 1B, 
for example, means 1 copy per room. In actual operation the 
scheme is extremely simple and direct. 

A standard equipment such as here discussed is not necessarily 
a uniform equipment. Instructional conditions vary from school 
to school. Books adapted to use in one section of the city are not 
always usable in another. It is not desirable that a single supple- 
mentary reader be used throughout a large school system regardless 
of these varying conditions. 

The card for arithmetic provides three titles, one copy of each 
per room, of supplementary material. The inventory lists show 
not three reference books but six reference books. From this list of 
six books three may be selected; that is, the standardization is one 
of quantity rather than quality. 

Again, the number of books required for good instructional 
work varies for the different types of schools. A platoon organiza- 
tion, for example, may require one-half the number of books required 
by the traditional school. The standards as constructed recognize 
three types of schools: the regular, the regular-departmentalized, 
and the platoon. A different and special standard of equipment 
is set up for each major type of organization. 

In this rather extended discussion of standards, one should not 
lose the connection between standards of classroom equipment and 
budget-making. To make a budget, one must know the number 
of books already in use in the schools and the needs of the schools. 
To know the needs of the schools, one must have recognized 
standards of equipment. The distribution per title, referred to 
in the earlier part of the discussion, is meaningless except as checked 
against accepted standards of equipment. Without standards of 
equipment, books and distributions may be added endlessly. 
There must be a stopping point. Standards of equipment furnish 
the upper limit. 

THE AVAILABLE SUPPLY 

With hundreds of classes and with thousands of books, how is 
one to know when rooms are equipped up to standard? There must 
be at hand three things: (1) the standards of distribution, (2) the 
inventories, (3) the class report for each school showing the enrol- 
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ment by classes. The titles in the inventory are organized by 
subjects. The grade in which the book is to be used is indicated. 
Suppose that one desires to check the supply of books in arithmetic 
in the third grade in School X. First check the inventory on the 
basic texts. For the third grade one finds forty copies of Book A 
and eighty copies of Book B. The standard distribution is one 
per pupil. The class report shows that there are eighty pupils. 
There is obviously an oversupply of forty books. The supple- 
mentary material can be checked in a similar manner. 

Textbook accounting opens up a new field of studies. To what 
degree has the school attained an equitable distribution of books 
from grade to grade and from subject to subject? What is a 
proper standard of distribution—per subject, per grade, per pupil ? 
What is the life of a book? And there are others. 

The outline here given will amply serve its purpose if it stimu- 
lates discussion and further study of these and other problems in 
the field of textbook accounting. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN THE CLASSIFICATION OF FIRST- 
GRADE CHILDREN THROUGH THE USE 
OF MENTAL TESTS 


THEODORE A. ZORNOW 
Susan B. Anthony School, Rochester, New York 


L. A. PECHSTEIN 
University of Rochester 


Every school system of respectable size has made repeated sur- 
veys of the age-grade status of the children in the system during 
recent years. The percentage of non-promotions and the conse- 
quential clogging of the system by retardates have been matters of 
some concern. Opportunity classes have been organized to minister 
to the needs of the exceptionally bright as well as special classes to 
take care of the exceptionally dull. 

But in regard to classifying adequately the millions of fairly 
typical school children, after these compelling problems have been 
handled, the schools are largely at sea. Chronological age is still 
permitted to be the most important factor in determining school 
placement, although in reality it has scarcely more to do with the 
character of the school work of a child than has the size of the shoe 
which he is wearing. 

In almost every city there are schools to which the children come 
from homes that are foreign, where little or no English is spoken, 
where the parents are generally illiterate and endow the child with 
little mental inheritance. In such cases the child’s experiences have 
been limited to those that he encounters in the street or in the squalor 
of his own backyard. There are other schools attended by children 
coming from homes of affluence and plenty—children who possess 
the finest type of mental inheritance and a stock of experiences 
which are in direct antitheses to those of the less fortunate children 
to whom reference has just been made. 

In the democracy of our public schools these children figura- 
tively, and often literally, are put side by side. At the end of the 
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first year they are promoted to the second grade, theoretically 
equally well prepared to go on with their work. But when their 
capacities for doing school work are measured in a scientific manner, 
it is found that there is wide variation, not only among those from 
different strata of society, but also among those from the same 
stratum who have had similar opportunities. 

The writers, one of whom has had the privilege of working for 
several years in a comparatively large city school of distinctly 
foreign type, first became interested in an analysis of the intelligence 
of school children as a result of the consciousness that the percentage 
of non-promotions in this school was inordinately high as compared 
with other schools in the Rochester system. Second, attention was 
focused on individual differences as the result of a study of the 
problem of teaching reading to these children made in connection 
with the rather extensive use of the Gray oral and silent reading 
tests. The poor results achieved in the use of these tests over a 
period of three years were convincing evidence that there were fac- 
tors other than methods of instruction involved. 

In the Susan B. Anthony School, Rochester, New York, one is 
face to face with the foreign problem in seemingly its most intensive 
form. ‘There were 1,961 pupils enrolled in this school last year. Of 
this number, about 98 per cent were Italians, mainly of Sicilian and 
Calabrian stock. Probably 50 per cent or more of the children 
under eight or nine years of age had never been out of the immediate 
vicinity of their homes and were very limited therefore in their stock 
of concepts. Such concepts as they possessed had, of course, been 
acquired largely on the street. The average intelligence quotient of 
children of this type is comparatively low, as the tables presented 
later will show. 

For several years it has been the practice in the Susan B. 
Anthony Schoo! to group the children according to the teacher’s 
judgment of ability. For instance, the several 4B grades are desig- 
nated 4B-1, 4B-2, 4B-3, etc., the 4B-1 being the largest and made up 
of the brightest children. The poorest of the several grades, e.g., 
4B-5, is considerably smaller and is made up of the least capable 
children. This plan has secured a relative amount of homogeneity 
in each group and permits an adjustment of the work to the capaci- 
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ties of the children. The best group is given a somewhat enriched 
curriculum, while the poorer groups, especially the poorest, are held 
accountable for only the minimum essentials. 

In spite of the fact that the plan of organization in vogue has 
simplified the problem to some extent and, further, that the mentally 
deficient are each semester sorted out and segregated in special 
classes (seventy-eight children being in such classes last year), 
there has been a strong feeling on the part of both principal and 
teachers that many children are not properly placed in the grades 
and that the way to get to the root of the problem is through a 
careful analysis of the intelligence of the children when they enter 
the first grade. 

The first test of the kindergarten children was made in May and 
June, 1920. At this time 130 children were tested for the purpose of 
classifying them for the first grades to be organized in September, 
1920. Whenschool opened in September, 113 new children who had 
not been in the kindergarten in June appeared for the first grade. 
These were also tested, making a total for the semester of 243 chil- 
dren. During the second semester the work was continued through 
the testing of 171 additional children. A total, therefore, of 414 
first-grade children were tested and classified during the year. The 
work was done under the supervision of A. Leila Martin, director 
of the Child Study Department of the Rochester public schools. 
The Stanford Revision of the Binet Test was used with all of the 
children during the first year. 

Table I is a summary of the mental ages of the children who 
were ready chronologically (i.e., five years and ten months of age or 
older) for 1B work in September, 1920, including June and Septem- 
ber examinations. There are also included eight children chrono- 
logically too young but mentally ready. Those tested during the 
second semester are not included. 

It will be seen from Table I that there is a wide range of mental 
ages in the usual 1B grade of a foreign school. The total range is 
from three years to seven years and eleven months. Of the 210 
children ready chronologically for the 1B grade, only seventy-three 
children or 35 per cent were mentally six years of age and therefore 
ready for first-grade work according to the generally accepted 
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mental standard; eighty-five children, or 40 per cent, were mentally 
between five and six years of age; forty-one children or 20 per cent 
were between four and five years of age mentally, and eleven chil- 
dren or 5 per cent were less than four years of age mentally. 


TABLE I 
MENTAL AGES OF FirsT-GRADE CHILDREN 








Number of Number of 


: Children Children 
Mental Age in Years and Months | Chronologically | Chronologically 


s-ro or Older | Less than 5-ro 

















For the entire school year, September, 1920, to June, 1921, 356 
children chronologically ready were tested to determine their fitness 
to do first-grade work. If a mental age of six years is required for 
entrance to the 1B grade, 245 or 69 per cent were not ready; 31 per 
cent were ready. If a mental age of five years and ten months is 
required, 226 or 63 per cent were not ready. If a mental age of 
five years and six months is required, 180 or 51 per cent were not 
ready. 

It is fair to ask just what mental age is necessary to enable a 
child to do satisfactory 1B work. Dickson found from a close 
study of 1,000 first-grade children that “below the mental age of 
six years the child is not ready for first grade and that below the 
mental age of five and one-half years the chances that really stand- 
ard first-grade work will be done are practically negligible.”* Dick- 
son also found that 27 per cent of the 1,000 children tested were less 
than five and one-half years of age mentally. In the Susan B. 
Anthony School 51 per cent of those included in the first year’s 
study were less than five and one-half years in mental age. 


t Louis M. Terman, The Intelligence of School Children, p. 47. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1919. 
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According to Terman," in the average city about 25 per cent of 
the first-grade children fail of promotion. For the three years pre- 
vious to September, 1920, an average of about 20 per cent failed in 
the Susan B. Anthony School in the first grade. The results of the 
mental testing suggest that in all probability at least 50 per cent of 
those chronologically ready should not have been admitted to the 
first grade. 

In this connection, the Binet test was given to fifty-five children, 
ten in the 1B grade and forty-five in the 1A grade, who were sug- 
gested by the teachers for demotion or repetition of the grade. ‘The 
mental age in each case was then estimated back to the date when 
the child entered the 1B grade, with the results given in Table II. 
It will be observed that forty-nine of the fifty-five “failures” were 
children whose mental ages were less than six years when they 
entered the 1B grade. Thirty-seven had mental ages less than 
five and one-half years. 

TABLE II 


MENTAL AGE OF Firty-FIvE REPEATERS IN 
THE First GRADE 


Mental Age Number of 
in Years Children 
Ly ce ER ONC SL tema a es 3 
BARRA oc oG wa wicks aes oes 8 
ee Oe a ea ee re 26 
RN ech wenn Grim wsivale 12 
DIEM okt os due e Sie See e oie 3 
PRR: 2h kc oo hw nce neumica ys -+ 3 
DUAN sik shee eee kudnsounseein 55 


An analysis of the marks given by the teachers to the fifty-five 
repeaters showed an aggregate of 336 marks. Of this total, 228 or 
68 per cent were “passing” marks. This would seem to indicate 
that these children, unable to do the work of the next grade, had to 
a large extent been overrated. This is a common tendency on the 
part of teachers in dealing with the chronologically old but mentally 
slow. 

The range of I.Q.’s is shown in Table III for the first group 
tested in June, 1920. The median I.Q. for the group of 130 children 


2 Ibid., chap. iv. 
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is less than 90; the mental age is above the chronological age in 
twenty-seven cases or 21 per cent. The distribution of the I.Q.’s 
in each of the other groups tested revealed a similar condition, viz., 
the median I.Q. is more than 1o per cent lower than we should 
expect it to be in the case of a normal group. 


TABLE III 


DisTRIBUTION OF I.Q.’s oF 130 
KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 


Number of 

1.Q. Children 
Tris!) Seay age nen, Se SEAR trees apy a 4 
BR WOO goin cainthiba ern.be hisses na Bie 4 
i 5 iss CA eh ERS oes 15 
I GB oss. he ost Ss is saps BES 419 4hs i 20 
NM cs se oaecavavs einterey ieee se males 26 
“oR ee A 34 
OTIS on ak vk Sone eee ee. 16 
BR MIU Soros 5. <.asss 64 0 ssa we Si 0 2 a seps we 8 
CE tos Ae RS Oe ae ee a 4 
AERO sche ects acosnisie crete aSte.dlocitia 130 


Table IV is a sample of the record that was kept for each child. 
The cases here exhibited were chosen at random from the June group 
of 130 kindergarten children proposed for 1B work and arranged in 
the order of descending mental ages. 




















TABLE IV 
Test REcoRDS IN ORDER OF DESCENDING MENTAL AGES 
Bs 2 MENTAL AGE Heaty Picture 5 
R 3} Form BoarD | > 
rc) af g PERCENTILE | # : 
Puri a | = a 14 aa 
2 | 8B | 3 | Toc | x90 ane 
4 aa ge. = (Esti- Time | Errors | 8a, 
a a 1S) mated) 3 
Si ss Saews oae I A-1 | 5-10 | 8-6 | 8-9] 111 100} 100] 80-go 
pe rn ene I A-2 | 5-10 | 6-6 | 6-9 | 111 | 50-60 20] 30-40 
| 2 a ee 2 A-1 | 6- 0 | 5-10 | 6 -1 97 | 10-20 ° 80 
We a Shins oe biped 3 S-3 | 6-0] 5- 215-5 86 | 40-50] 10-20} 100 
Ey ere 4 A-3 | 6-0] 4- 2] 4-4 69 | I-10 20 ° 
OR Caner er K S-1 | 6- 2] 3- 8] 3-10] 59 | 20-30 30| o-I0 
































The disposal column in Table IV shows the group in which the 
child was placed after the test. The teacher’s estimate before the 
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test on the basis of the six groups from Apt 1 to Slow 3 is indicated 
in the third column. Since the test was given in June, the mental 
age in September had to be calculated from the I.Q. 

The 130 kindergarten children were classified into grades on the 
basis of mental age for the semester beginning in September, 1920, 
as shown in Table V. This table shows that the median I.Q. of the 
1B-3 grade was somewhat higher than the median I.Q. of the 1B-2 
grade. This is due to the fact that the children in the 1B-3 grade 


TABLE V 


RANGE OF 1B GRADES, SEPTEMBER, 1920, TO JANUARY, 1921 








Range of Mental ’ . Number of 
‘Ages* Range of 1.Q.’s | Median I.Q. Children 





6-1-7-6 87-122 104 35 
5-10-6-10 75-104 89 33 
5-7-8-10 79-101 97 27 
4-6-5-8 74-91 86 32 
4-8-5-6 67-87 78 32 
3-8-4-6 58-73 69 12 
3-4-7-4 43-98 88 14 
3-8-4-6 59-77 70 25 

















* No mental ages for ten children in 1B-6 on account of language difficulties. 


were chronologically somewhat younger than those in the 1B-2 grade. 
Actually the median mental age in the 1B-2 grade was higher than 
the median mental age in the 1B-3 grade. It has been with mental 
ages rather than I.Q.’s that we have been concerned. The 1B-6 
grade was made up partly of a group of children concerning whose 
mental ability there was some uncertainty because of language or 
other difficulties and partly of a group of late entrants of somewhat 
higher mental status who, because of the late start, could not be 
assimilated in the better groups. The 1B-7 grade was made up of 
the lowest group of those concerning whose mental ability there was 
a reasonable amount of certainty. This was the first so-called ‘‘pre- 
primary” grade, and, of course, 1B work as such was not attempted 
with this group. From the 1B-1 grade at the end of the semester, 
twenty-eight children were promoted to the 1A-1 grade, a select 
group which was to do two terms’ work in one. These children 
were all to be above seven years of age mentally in June, 1921, and 
their I.Q.’s ranged from 100 to 122. From the 1B-7 grade or the 
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pre-primary group eight children were promoted to a regular 1B 
grade at the end of the semester. The remaining seventeen were 
retained in the pre-primary grade for the second term. 

It should be noted here that while a classification of the children 
on the basis of mental age was made in this first instance to insure 
a relatively high degree of homogeneity, nevertheless the maximum 
benefit of such classification was not realized, since altogether too 
many children of low mental age were permitted to attempt regular 
1B work. This condition was corrected in the work of the past year. 

A similar classification of the 1B grades was made for the spring 
and fall terms of 1921. The results were eminently satisfactory. 
The time required to give the Binet test to a large number of chil- 
dren, however, has been a factor for serious consideration. During 
the year, 1921-22, the Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test was 
used as a means of preliminary classification in order that time 
might be conserved. 

It should not be understood that the group test adequately takes 
the place of the individual Binet test in the matter of classification. 
It does, however, provide for a quick but rough classification of all 
of the children just before promotion, at a time when it is practically 
impossible to give all an individual test. In classifying the children 
for the spring term of 1922, it seemed expedient and desirable to 
check results with individual tests as far as possible. The Binet test, 
therefore, was given before promotion to all children whose group 
test score and teacher’s estimate were widely at variance, to all 
those not tested with the group test and concerning whose disposi- 
tion there was some uncertainty, and to all whose final rank or test 
score was at or near the median. After promotion all children who 
had been placed in a regular first grade were given the individual 
test. Of 124 children in the kindergarten who were considered in 
January, 1922, forty were tested before promotion with individual 
tests and forty-six after promotion, while thirty-eight were not given 
individual tests at all because it was apparent that in general ability 
their rank was so low that the individual test was not necessary. 

After the grades had been organized, the teachers were asked 
how the children were adjusting themselves to the first-grade work. 
Seven changes seemed necessary; that is, seven children who had 
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been put in the first grades on the basis of the group test were later 
changed to some other group because of the individual test score 
and the teacher’s judgment. In general, therefore, it may be said 
that the group test was of considerable help in the matter of classify- 
ing the children quickly. Seventy-eight children who were in pre- 
primary grades during the preceding semester were also tested in 
January, 1922, the same procedure being followed as that employed 
with the 124 kindergarten children. 

In the final disposition of the children tested it is worth noting 
that thirty-one children in the kindergarten who were chronologi- 
cally ready for 1B work tested so low that they were held in the 
kindergarten for another semester, while thirty-eight children were 
assigned to the pre-primary grades. Of the seventy-eight children 
who were in pre-primary grades, thirty-five were retained in the 
pre-primary; twenty-eight were assigned to the 1B-x grade, a slowly 
moving grade which takes three terms to do two terms’ work; while 
fifteen went to regular 1B grades. 


CONCLUSIONS 
1. A degree of homogeneity in the ability to do first-grade work 


has been obtained that heretofore was lacking in the same situation. 
Occasionally there is a misfit and some replacements are necessary 
after a grouping has been made, but in general the teachers are 
agreed that much more may be accomplished because all of the 
children are nearly on a par mentally. 

2. It has been observed that nearly all of the children who have 
failed in first-grade work were among those of low mental age and 
low I.Q. Those of at least six years mental age and of normal I.Q. 
have uniformly been equal to the work of the first grade. The 
results would tend to show, therefore, that the Binet test is a reason- 
ably reliable method of classifying young children. 

3. Since fully one-half of the children who are chronologically 
six years of age are less than five and one-half years of age mentally, 
it has seemed desirable to group these children in pre-primary 
classes. To some extent the limitation of these children may be one 
of language difficulty. In general, however, it is a lack of mental 
alertness. These children are slow to comprehend and slow to react. 
On all work attempted they need an abundance of drill. 
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4. In every group tested there has been a small percentage of 
children of distinctly superior mental endowment. The segregation 
of these children in a select group makes it possible to give them more 
than the normal amount of work and to develop in them the habit of 
working up to their capacity. 

5. Growing out of the intensive study of the mental ages of the 
kindergarten and first-grade children has come the thought that 
much discouragement due to non-promotion may be obviated 
through the use of the I.Q. as a basis of prediction of the child’s 
progress in school. More than one-half of the children tested in the 
Susan B. Anthony School have an I.Q. less than go. Slowly mov- 
ing grades, in which three semesters are devoted to the work ordinar- 
ily completed in two, have been organized to take care of these chil- 
dren. It does not seem practical to provide slowly moving groups 
in every grade. The present plan is to provide them in alternate 
grades, e.g., the first, third, and fifth. It is assumed that the child 
who has an I.Q. of 80 will advance only approximately 80 per cent 
as rapidly as a normal child and that it will take him from 20 to 25 
per cent longer to complete the six elementary grades. We are not 
especially concerned with those children who have an J.Q. less than 
75. Such children doubtless will become special-class subjects. 
The majority of our retarded children have an I.Q. ranging from 75 
togo. Itis thought that, by providing a slowly moving group in the 
first, third, and fifth grades and by placing mentally slow children 
in these groups partly on the basis of the Binet test and partly on 
the basis of the teacher’s judgment, the opportunity will be provided 
for bringing the mental age of each child up to the standard required 
for each new grade by the time he is permitted to reach it. Thus, 
by providing for four places for holding back children with low I.Q.’s 
—that is, a term each in the pre-primary, first, third, and fifth grades 
—it is expected that the mental age in the great majority of cases 
will reach the level required for the work of the second, fourth, and 
sixth grades taken normally. We are thus planning deliberately for 
possibly two years’ additional time for children who have an I.Q. 
of 75 to 85, although no child will be obliged to take this additional 
time if it is at any time apparent that he is able to do the work at a 
normal rate. 
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We are not positive that our four-point location for holding back 
the children with low I.Q.’s is the best, and only continuous experi- 
mentation and checking will give us the answer. We are also in 
doubt whether our findings now and later will signify much for 
elementary schools not confronted with our type of foreign problem. 
We are convinced, however, that the principle of slowly moving 
groups is sound from both a psychological and a sociological view- 
point and that it will go a long way in our type of school toward 
individualizing instruction and preventing retardation as generally 
viewed and the resultant habits of failure and discouragement. We 
believe, furthermore, that herein we are securing excellent educa- 
tional returns with a minimum disturbance of the school organiza- 
tion, size of teaching personnel, standardized curriculum, and the 
school democracy which we seek to develop. 








Edurational Writings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


School classifications on the basis of intelligence—Although there is un- 
doubtedly a need for a large amount of psychological research in perfecting 
intelligence tests and in devising tests of other mental traits, the interest of the 
public school is turning rather generally to the use of test results. School 
administrators are beginning to see more clearly that carrying out a measuring 
program solves no educational problem unless the results of the measurements 
are used to modify the procedure of the school. Consequently, any experi- 
ments which have such modification in view are worthy of very careful con- 
sideration. A recent monograph' by Dr. Terman and others gives an account 
of a number of attempts to apply the results of intelligence tests to school 
reorganization. 

After an introductory discussion of the general problem by Professor 
Terman, there appears a somewhat detailed description of the plan being worked 
out at Oakland and Berkeley, California. This is briefly described by Dr. 
Dickson as follows: 

Our scheme of reorganization is based primarily upon a three-track plan adapted 
to the needs of accelerated, normal, and limited classes, respectively. This conception 
of organization prevails throughout the entire city. However, not all schools have all 
three types of classes organized. In one school more than 50 per cent of the pupils 
belong in limited classes, while only an occasional pupil is found for the accelerated 
division. In another school nearly 50 per cent are in accelerated classes and only 
about 3 per cent are reported for the limited classes. Formerly, each school had a 
tendency to classify pupils according to the standard of capacity prevailing in that 
district. Now the classification is based upon the standards for the entire city [p. 34]. 

The groups thus described are somewhat further classified into four types 
of special classes: special accelerated classes for the mentally superior who are 
able to proceed at a rate more rapid than normal; special opportunity classes 
for those having good mental capacity but who have become retarded because 
of illness, moving about, or similar causes; special limited classes for the dull, 
overage children; and special atypical classes composed of pupils whose 
mental retardation is so pronounced that they require special educational treat- 
ment. In the junior high school a plan of ability grouping is used. 


*Lewis M. Terman, Vircrt E. Dickson, A. H. SUTHERLAND, Raymonp H. 
FRANZEN, C. R. Tuprer, and GRACE FERNALD, Intelligence Tests and School Reorganiza- 
tion. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co.,1922. Pp. viiit+-111. $0.96. 
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The third chapter of the monograph describes the plan of individual instruc- 
tion which Dr. Sutherland is introducing into the Los Angeles schools. The 
features of this plan include a careful standardizing of curriculum material, 
with supplementary test exercises; the use of adjustment rooms in which the 
child works individually, making his own daily program; and a varying rate of 
speed by which the child is able to make progress according to his capacity. 

In chapter iv, the problem of relating mental and educational tests is dis- 
cussed by Dr. Franzen. He reproduces evidence obtained from his Garden 
City experiment which tends to prove that the school is particularly wasteful 
of the talent of the brightest pupils. 

The fifth chapter of the book describes the use of intelligence tests in the 
schools of Miami, Arizona, illustrating how a small city may reorganize its 
work in a less elaborate but effective manner. 

The final chapter, written by Dr. Grace Fernald, points out possible 
applications of mental test results in dealing with cases of special deficiencies 
in reading and spelling. 

The experiments which are described deal with some very significant edu- 
cational problems. It seems clear that at the present time the interest of the 
schools is centered primarily around the problem of classification of pupils into 
more homogeneous groups. While this is a very important step of procedure, 
it alone does not solve the problem of fitting the school to the capacity of the 
child. Children are educated through the responses which they make to the 
stimuli of the school. If intelligence tests show genuine differences in mental 
capacity, the school must meet these differences by a genuine modification 
of its work. An equally desirable response cannot be secured from both bright 
and dull pupils by the same stimulation. Clearly, the problem leads directly 
toward a modification in some form of both curricula and methods. A genuine 
difference in capacity can hardly be met by a simple quantitative variation of 
work through a flexible time program; rather, it demands a qualitative modi- 
fication. The monograph indicates that this problem is clearly recognized by 
Dr. Dickson in his Oakland and Berkeley plans. It seems altogether probable 
that the outcome of his attempt to modify the curriculum will be far more 
significant than his schemes of reorganization taken alone. 

If reorganization on the basis of mental capacity is not followed by a 
genuine modification of curriculum, of methods, and of standards of work, there 
is little reason to believe that it will represent more than a hollow formula; 
if, on the other hand, it is followed by a genuine modification of these elements, 
it undoubtedly represents one of the most significant tendencies in the field of 


education. 
G. T. BUSWELL 


The control of school funds.—Rapidly increasing costs in regard to practically 
all activities in which the schools are engaged suggest that attention be given 
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not only to all possible economies in administering the schools but also to the 
proper supervision and safeguarding of the funds collected for school purposes. 
The effective direction of the educational activities of a school system is so 
directly dependent on the judicious management of its business aspects that 
financial problems often become the matter of principal concern to school 
authorities. In many cases difficulties arise from the fact that the officials 
charged with the responsibility of maintaining the schools on an accepted stand- 
ard of achievement are handicapped by restrictions imposed by those in charge 
of the schools’ funds. A recent volumet outlines some of the problems involved 
in the control of school funds and undertakes to show the relation of such 
control to the results secured. 

The data that form the basis of the analysis of the problem as presented 
were assembled in part by questionnaires in connection with the extensive study 
of the Committee for Chamber of Commerce Co-operation with the Public 
Schools. The author classifies 169 cities on the basis of the type of control of 
school funds that is legally provided for. Thus there are found nine different 
classes of school boards, the amount of control over school funds varying from 
full authority vested in elected school boards to limited control by appointive 
boards. It is assumed that the board which is appointed by the mayor or some 
other official is by virtue of such appointment less free from restrictions or 
influences that affect the financial affairs of the board. 

As a measure of the achievement of the school systems under consideration, 
the author has constructed an index number involving the following six factors: 

1. The per cent of sixteen- and seventeen-year-old children in school. 

2. The per cent of elementary-school classes having fewer than forty children 
enrolled. 

3. The per cent of children who have 60 sq. ft. or more of playground space. 

4. The per cent of teachers who have six or more years training above the eighth 
grade. 

5. The per cent of children enrolled who attend school all day, and in adequate 
buildings owned by the city. 

6. The per cent of the increased cost of living from 1913-14 to 1919-20 that was 
met by increased salaries for elementary women teachers [p. 68]. 


Asserting that a real index number of school efficiency should “take into 
account only the products of education,” the author lists the foregoing factors 
as components of the index number he believes “gives credit to all important 
educational factors for which reliable data are available.” It is perhaps true 
that these factors will prove suggestive as bases of comparisons between city 
systems, but it is hardly to be assumed that they constitute a certain basis of 
measurement of the degree of efficiency of a variety of such systems. Thus 
measured, the score of a given city is manifestly dependent as much on the 
presence of private secondary schools, the rate of increase in population, and 


«G. W. Frasier, The Control of City School Finances. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1922. Pp. 132. 
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the salary schedule in force in 1914 as on wholesome supervision, skilful teach- 
ing, and adequate material facilities. 

The relation of school efficiency to the plan under which the board of educa- 
tion conducts the financial affairs of the school system is determined, the 
author concluding that the higher scores of the cities in which the board is 
independent of other authority in its control of the school funds are the result 
of such independence. The correlation shown indicates that the independent 
group of cities tend to rank higher when measured by this index number. 
But if the comparison is made for the same group of 169 cities on the basis of 
the manner of selection of the school board, the same result is obtained. Assum- 
ing that the city systems are really ranked in the order of efficiency by the 
method employed, it is not certain that the relationship shown is causal. 

The volume contains a mass of interesting facts with reference to school 
organization within city systems. The author has made a careful analysis and 
classification of these facts and has suggested some interesting methods of 
attacking certain perplexing problems of school administration. The book 
will be read with special interest by city superintendents. 

N. B. HENRY 


The solution of the rural problem on the basis of psychology—Among the more 
or less numerous attempts to analyze the rural problem and to suggest possi- 
bilities of its solution, a recent book? by Professor Groves stands out as a par- 
ticularly keen exposition of the fact that the solution of the rural problem 


depends on a clear perception of the fundamental causes involved. The rural 
problem is a human problem far more than an economic problem. In fact, 
such economic factors as complicate the situation are very largely outgrowths 
of the rural mental attitudes. These facts Professor Groves has clearly per- 
ceived. Moreover, he forcefully presents the fact that the rural problem is not 
a separate problem at all but merely one phase of a social problem affecting 
urban as well as rural welfare. As he points out in his discussion of the drift 
to the city, the problem is “‘that of keeping city and country people at a high 
stage of culture and in a complementary occupational relationship” (p. 41). 
A significant statement illustrating the fundamental thesis just mentioned 
is found at the end of the chapter on the herd instinct in the country. “If 
living in the country comes to mean merely thinking in neighborhood terms, 
we can populate the country districts only by creating a dull American peasant 
class” (p. 65). 

In successive chapters the instincts of gregariousness, self-assertion, parent- 
hood and sex, fear, pugnacity, curiosity, workmanship, acquisition, and play 
are rather thoroughly analyzed and applied to the rural situation as affecting 
rural mental attitudes and, through these attitudes, the general social welfare. 


t Ernest R. Groves, The Rural Mind and Social Welfare. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1922. Pp. xiv+205. $2.00. 
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For example, to the instinct of fear is traced much of the conservatism, the 
awkwardness, the hesitation, the class hostilities, and the superstitions of the 
farmer. In another chapter Professor Groves shows the relationship of curi- 
osity to the development of an intellectual appreciation of the farming vocation. 

The discussion of the reaction of primitive man to the introduction of 
agriculture brings out in a very interesting way the psychological effect of the 
beginning of this mode of life: The economic relationship of agriculture to the 
development of civilization has frequently been discussed. In dealing with this 
topic the psychological relationship is emphasized. It is shown that the ancient 
handicap of the agricultural vocation in opposing man’s instinctive desire to 
hunt still remains. 

Not only is the problem stated, but a remedy is suggested. The church, 
though occasionally fostering undesirable attitudes through the repression of 
sports, is shown to have large possibilities for good in the development of 
leadership. The outstanding institution for remedying the situation is, how- 
ever, the school. ‘‘The antidote is better education Education that 
can reveal to men and women in the country the things in their life of real 
worth will enable the majority of country people to enjoy their environment and 
not hanker after the peculiar experiences possible only in great cities” (pp. 63- 
64). The great value of boys’ and girls’ clubs is indicated, but at the same time 
a wise caution is voiced lest the emphasis be put on the competitive spirit rather 
, than on the activity or the achievement itself. 

The book should be read by all those seeking a sane basis for an attack 
upon the rural phase of our social problem. To direct further reading there is 
a concise, up-to-date bibliography at the end of each chapter. When one has 
read the book he is more firmly convinced than ever that there is a rural prob- 
lem; that it is largely a psychological problem; and that a solution is possible 
through education of the right kind, education of both adult and child in the 
realization that social welfare demands a complementary relationship between 


urban and rural interests. 


J. W. Carson, Jr. 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


Solving our greatest health problem.—The American people were shocked to 
learn from the surgeon general of the army that the selective service draft 
showed barely 50 per cent of our young men physically fit for service in the first 
line. Malnutrition in children has now been shown to be the greatest single 
cause of this condition. At least one-third of all of the children in this country 
are underweight for their height, undernourished, and malnourished; this con- 
dition is nation-wide and obtains in all classes of society, according to the 
findings of a recent volume.t For the solution of this problem a nutrition pro- 


tWrit1am R. P. Emerson, Nutrition and Growth in Children. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1922. Pp. xxix+342. 
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gram is set up which is characterized as “a demonstration that with proper 
care and intelligent planning malnutrition can be eliminated from any com- 
munity” (p. 302). To this end, home, school, and community are called 
upon to co-operate in the establishment and maintenance of nutrition classes 
and nutrition clinics. 

New light is here thrown on the problem of public health. The primary 
causes of malnutrition are not poverty, improperly cooked food, bad heredity, 
tuberculosis, syphilis, self-abuse, or bad air; but, first of all, physical defects, 
especially naso-pharyngeal obstructions, then lack of home control, overfatigue, 
improper diet, and faulty food and health habits. The essentials of health, 
therefore, come to be the removal of physical defects, sufficient home control 
to insure good food and health habits, the prevention of overfatigue, proper 
food at regular and sufficiently frequent intervals, and fresh air by day and by 
night. These five factors form the basis of a nutrition program the enforce- 
ment of which has been attended with remarkable success. 

This book is divided into three parts. Part I deals with the diagnosis of 
malnutrition. The malnourished child is identified by a departure of 7 per cent 
or more from a weight-height standard in the case of underweight and 20 per 
cent in the case of overweight, instead of by a weight-age standard. The diag- 
nosis is made on the basis of the case history and a triple examination—physical, 
mental, and social. Part II discusses malnutrition and the home and is full of 
practical suggestions for the establishment of proper work, food, and health 
habits. One chapter is devoted wholly to “Questions Commonly Asked.” 
Part III outlines a nutrition program for the community, describing in detail 
the part to be played by the nutrition class, the nutrition worker, the physician, 
the nutrition or diagnostic clinic, the school and the school lunch, institutions 
and the summer camp, and the community at large. A series of appendixes 
contain tables of weights, all necessary forms of nutrition records, a glossary 
of technical terms (which are relatively few), and a list of publications con- 
cerning the program outlined. There are numerous illustrations from actual 
photographs. 

No public school nurse, no public health officer, no school superintendent 
can afford to ignore the sane, constructive, and tested program offered by this 


book. 
O. A. TINGELSTAD 


LuTHER COLLEGE 


Handbook of standard tesis.—The subject of educational measurements has 
been undergoing such rapid development that the formulation of a textbook 
covering this field has been a difficult matter on account of the frequent intro- 
duction of new test devices and the constant improvement in the technique 
of measurement. With the exception of one rather outstanding contribution 
which appeared early this year, all of the books which deal with the subject 
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of measurements have been introductory and elementary. Another book 
of this introductory type has now appeared. 

The authors have justified their undertaking in the following terms: 

Now that tests are being used very extensively, by teachers and others not espe- 
cially trained in their use, there is needed a simple and direct manual, covering tests of 
both ability and achievement, to make clear to such workers the fundamental facts 
with regard to tests, the handling of test results, and the significance to be attached 
to the results of testing. Particularly there is need of a systematic treatment of the 
ways in which test results may be used in dealing with school problems [p. 2]. 


The subject is treated in four main divisions. In Part I, seventy-three 
pages are devoted to the topic ‘‘“How to Use Tests.” This includes a 
very general discussion of the advantages of standard tests, their use in school, 
how tests are sometimes abused, and a chapter on statistical methods. Part II 
presents the topic “Testing in School Subjects.” In the small space of sixty- 
four pages allotted to this division the authors do little more than give a general 
catalogue of the better tests in the various school subjects. The entire field 
of high-school tests is given ten pages. Part III discusses, in thirty-two pages, 
the ‘Tests of General Ability.” Here again, there is room for little more than 
mention of the many problems encountered in measuring mental capacity. 
In the final division, Part IV, forty-five pages are devoted to ‘Important Gen- 
eral Principles Regarding Tests.”” The authors describe in some detail how 
tests are made and then present their views on the subject of a proper testing 
program for the school. An appendix and glossary are added for the assistance 
of the immature reader. 

The book is an entirely superficial treatment of a large and significant move- 
ment in education. The authors apparently attempt to justify this super- 
ficiality by saying that “the effort has been, throughout, to suit the book to 
the needs of the busy teacher, principal, or superintendent” (p. 3). Certainly 
if the “busy” superintendents of schools are to depend upon such sources for 
their insight into the testing movement, the future of measurements is not 
promising. 

The reviewer is disposed to question the professional value of this type of 
“contribution.”” If one of the major topics of educational interest receives no 
more profound treatment from those who are directly contributing test ma- 
terials, to whom shall the readerturn? The reviewer believes that if the science 
of education is to hold the respect of other sciences it must cease its practice 
of multiplying trivial books and turn its energy into the critical treatment of 
the fundamental elements of its problems. The measurement movement, 
with the attendant use of its results in reorganizing the school, involves issues 
of far-reaching consequence to the school and to society. The time is ripe for 
a sound and critical interpretation of testing. The effort to popularize the 

tSmney L. Pressey and Luetta Cote Pressey, Introduction to the Use of 


Standard Tests. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1922. Pp. vi+ 
263. $1.80. 
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movement by shallow descriptive treatment, without attempting a critical 
interpretation of its real significance, can do nothing else than produce an army 
of superficial “testers” who will formalize measurements and bring the whole 
subject into disrepute. 

The “busy” superintendent or principal will find the book of little use if 
he is concerned with more than the mechanical administration of tests. 


G. T. BUSWELL 


A syllabus in educational psychology for normal schools —The Committee 
on Standards of the Association of Presidents of State Teachers Colleges has 
recently awarded first rank to a syllabus* for a course in psychology prepared 
by W. J. Gifford. 

The outline was written for the specific use of students just out of high school, and 
is planned for one quarter, meeting three times a week, the quarter being the first 
one of the first year of the course The second quarter is given over to a study 
of educational psychology . . . . stressing individual differences, the learning process, 
and the use of standard achievement tests and intelligence tests for diagnostic purposes. 
The third quarter is, in some respects, a continued application of the subject-matter of 
the first two, as it is given to problems of classroom management and teaching [Preface]. 


At the very beginning the author suggests a method of preparing the 
lessons, how to take notes, how to report experiments, and the importance of 
learning and reporting accurately. These talks tend to put the student into 
the right attitude of mind at the opening of the course. The syllabus includes 
nine chapters arranged for twenty-nine lessons. 

This is one of the very few books written on psychology in which the prin- 
ciples of psychology are actually applied. It is a work really suitable for 
students just out of high school. It is a well-balanced and carefully arranged 
piece of work that marks a forward step in the writing of textbooks. It occurs 
to the reviewer, however, that the great amount of reference work which would 
be required in connection with the use of the syllabus would be highly imprac- 
ticable unless (1) the library facilities are unusually large or the number of 
students in the course are few and (2) the students have a lighter program than 
is now customary. Furthermore, it seems that the work from the very begin- 
ning should be related to the actual problems of the classroom. Take the 
classes to the training school or observation school weekly and let the content 
of the course grow out of actual problems observed by the students. Let the 
work center around problems of discipline, management, technique of teaching, 
etc. Let the students attempt to find out just why pupils have difficulties 
in understanding some subjects, the psychological processes which are involved 
in the learning of the different subjects, how children should be classified, the 


* WALTER JOHN GiFFORD, Introduction to Psychology: A Syllabus. Harrisonburg, 
Virginia: Book Store, Normal Station, 1922. Pp. 34. 
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psychology of drills and reviews, etc. Let the introduction to psychology be 
practical from the outset by relating it to situations exactly as they occur. 


CHARLES EDWARD SKINNER 
NEw YorkK UNIVERSITY 


Methods of teaching.—From time to time attention is directed to the fact 
that a large proportion of those engaged in the process of teaching in American 
public schools have had no professional training and but little training of any 
description. It is this situation apparently that has called forth a recent vol- 
ume’ on the technique of teaching. In the Preface the author says that he has 
had in mind that “large group of teachers who are compelled to attack the 
teaching problems of the grammar grades and high school with very little train- 
ing to help them.” 

Obviously, this is a piece of work that must be attempted from time to time 
as long as the untrained teacher is admitted to our schools. But in setting 
himself this task Mr. Holley has undertaken to do a very difficult thing. He 
has had to avoid the Scylla of writing in a needlessly technical manner to 
meet the demands of a certain type of critic not in sympathy with his funda- 
mental purpose and at the same time steer clear of the Charybdis of doing a 
superficial job in the name of simplicity. That he has been able to follow this 
exacting course in every instance is doubtful. His very brief and perfunctory 
discussion of mental discipline, for example, certainly does not do the subject 
justice even in such an elementary text. Other illustrations of a similar type 
might be given. 

It is clear, however, that the author recognizes the nature and difficulties 
of his task. The book is written in a simple and untechnical manner through- 
out. The general organization of materials is clear. The questions at the 
close of each chapter give evidence of careful selection, are of a distinctly prac- 
tical nature on the whole, and should stimulate discussion and thought among 
beginning teachers. The positions taken on controversial questions are 
perhaps necessarily dogmatic at times, but in the main not extreme. The 
author has naturally been influenced much by such writers as Bagley, Charters, 
Earhart, Parker, and Strayer. The book should prove useful to those for whom 
it was intended. 


" G. S. Counts 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Elementary-school principals’ yearbook.—The vigor of the newly organized 
Department of Elementary School Principals is attested by the appearance of 


* CHARLES Etmer Hottey, The Teacher’s Technique. New York: Century Co., 
1922. Pp. x+378. 
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its first yearbook.t Although the Department’s action in authorizing the 
publication of such a volume was taken in July, 1921, the committee in charge 
of the work undertook the task with such energy that the material was gathered 
and the book published in time for discussion at the Boston meeting in July, 
1922. 

The book contains eight chapters which can be grouped around five major 
topics. The first chapter includes three papers dealing with various phases 
of the visitation of the principal and the subsequent rating of teachers. The 
second and third chapters discuss the use of intelligence tests for measuring 
ability and for classifying pupils. Chapters iv and v discuss the problem of 
individual cases and their treatment. The Sutherland method of individual 
instruction is described in some detail, as well as the Berkeley and Denver 
plans of dealing with gifted children. In chapter vi a number of informal or 
unstandardized tests are described, samples being reproduced in many instances. 
Chapter vii gives some supervisory devices for improving school work which 
have been gathered from a number of sources. A final chapter reproduces the 
membership list of the Department. 

As a whole, the yearbook is a collection of very stimulating articles. The 
tendency to publish concrete, objective material is to be commended. If 
future issues continue the policy of presenting scientific contributions on the 
problems of elementary-school supervision, their influence upon school practice 
will doubtless be very large. The yearbook should be in the hands of every 
elementary-school principal. 


Transfer of training, plus——The transfer-of-training controversy, which 
has undoubtedly resulted in a better understanding of the problem by the 
specialists in educational psychology, has quite generally been a source of 
confusion to the teaching profession, which, busied with its regular teaching 
load, has been in no position to follow the fine points of the discussion. Few 
of the principals in the controversy really hold the views ascribed to them by 
their opponents. Teachers who read articles on this subject have sometimes 
been led to accept as having the seal of scientific approval views never held in 
their totality by any man of standing in the profession. Teachers need a 
clear, general view of mental life which includes factors not essential to the 
controversy but useful in practice. The book by Professor Stratton? should 
help to clear up some of these difficulties. 

In the first two chapters the author gives in very simple form the extreme 
views of both sides of the issue and shows how impossible are many of the 


t The Technique of Supervision by the Elementary School Principal. First Yearbook 
of the Department of Elementary School Principals. Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1922. Pp. 143. $1.25. 

2? GEORGE Matcoitm Stratton, Developing Mental Power. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1922. Pp. x+77. 
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arguments proposed and how the views of both, when reduced to the lowest 
terms, are very similar. He next calls attention to the fact that mental 
processes are never simple but. always complex. Among the several factors 
which constantly affect mental life, the author discusses the influence of physical 
conditions, knowledge, ideas, habits, and, in particular, the influence of the 
emotions and volitions. Education, to be effective, must consider all of these 
elements. There are chapters dealing with such topics as “The Care of the 
Emotions,” “Instincts Wild and Tame,” and “Exercises for the Will.” 

The primary interest of education is not how the separate and individual 
parts of the mind function but rather how can a proper mental government be 
established which can claim fealty from all of the powerful elements which go 
to make up this very complex thing called thought. ‘Education looks to the 
total organization of the person.” The whole child is to be educated, not 
separate mental functions. The book gives a wholesome presentation of a 
problem which is of vital interest to all teachers. 

Ernst E. WELLEMEYER 


More social science material—Many educators are advocating a greater 
emphasis on the social sciences. Others are willing to concede a larger amount 
of time to these necessary and practical subjects even if the time is to be taken 
from the subjects they are endeavoring to teach. The forward movement, 
however, has been definitely halted in many places by the lack of teachers 
prepared to teach the work and by the lack of teaching material properly 
arranged and adapted to the various levels at which the work should be offered. 
Any textbook offering a partial solution of this problem is a welcome addition, 
and the book by Mr. Reed," bearing in mind as it does so many of the problems 
to be faced in that most difficult junior high school period, is doubly welcome. 

The purpose of the book is well stated by the author in the Preface: 

The course that this text is designed to fit has for its purpose the training of pupils 
for citizenship. To this end two things are essential: first, to give the pupil the neces- 
sary minimum of knowledge of the institutions and principles of government and 
society—old civil government reduced to its lowest terms plus new economics and 
sociology simplified to his understanding; and, second, to inculcate the habit of civic- 
mindedness not merely by example and precept but by practice as well [p. v]. 


The material is arranged in five parts: “Social and Economic Funda- 
mentals: Co-operation and Liberty,” “The Fundamentals of Citizenship: 
Liberty and Democracy,” “The Citizen and the Local Community: Co- 
operation and Self-Government,” “The Citizen in State and Nation: Liberty 
and Law,” and “Some Problems of Larger Citizenship: Co-operation for the 
Common Good.” 

The pupil is led from the consideration of the family through the local 
community, state, and nation to a consideration of one’s place in the world 


t THoMAS HARRISON REED, Loyal Citizenship. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Co., 1922. Pp. x+333. 
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problem. Another feature of the book is the aid given the teacher through 
the lists of questions, topics for investigation, and proposed civic activities 
at the close of each chapter. The attractive illustrations and the general 
organization of the material combine to make a very teachable book. 


Ernst E. WELLEMEYER 


Giving teachers help in the use of a textbook.—Howard R. Driggs, the author 
of Live Language Lessons, three popular English textbooks for Grades III to 
VIII inclusive, has prepared a series of suggestions and directions‘ for teachers 
using his books. Like most manuals of this order, the present volume follows 
the textbooks proper lesson by lesson, indicates certain portions of each book 
that may be omitted in minimal courses, and gives minute and painstaking 
directions for the conduct of seat work, projects, and recitations. Perhaps 
the chief contribution to inexperienced teachers which such a manual can 
furnish is an abundant supply of illustrative material consisting of pupils’ 
actual work and an equally abundant supply of supplementary drill exercises. 
Mr. Driggs is generous in both respects. In addition to such detailed helps, 
the author constantly reiterates verbally and through examples the main 
principle upon which his texts are constructed, namely, the supplanting of 
formal language lessons by vitalized language experiences. His textbooks and 
his manual are directed sharply against the deadly futility of a formalized 
language grind. 

R. L. Lyman 


The development of the earth and vegetable and animal life-—The demand for 
the enrichment of the elementary-school curricula and uncertainty as to what 
should be added are two factors which have undoubtedly influenced the appear- 
ance of textbooks treating subjects which have heretofore received little atten- 
tion in our elementary schools. For the most part the authorities who have 
contributed such textbooks have chosen interesting and fascinating subjects. 
Interest, however, cannot be taken as the most important factor in selecting 
a subject for instruction. 

The purpose of a recent writer? has been to present in simple language 
some of the facts and ideas regarding the origin and development of the earth 
and the evolution of plant and animal life. The book is primarily intended for 
children over twelve years of age. 

The content of the book is distributed among nineteen chapters. In 
chapters i, ii, and iii the author describes the formation of the crust of the 


*Howarp R. Driccs, Live Language Lessons, Teachers’ Manual. Lincoln, 
Nebraska: University Publishing Co., 1921. Pp. xv+348. 

2A. WADDINGHAM SEERS, The Earth and Its Life. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Co., 1922. Pp. 208. 
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earth, the plan of the earth, and the earth in its relation to the universe. The 
subjects of discussion in the next four chapters are ‘The Coming of Life,” 
“Evolution,” “The Evolution of Plants,” and “Plants and Their Environ- 
ment.” The remainder of the book is concerned with animal life. Attention 
is drawn to the relation between plant and animal life, the beginning of animals 
as one-celled organisms, the gradual evolution of the many-celled and complex 
animals, and finally the appearance of the vertebrate animals and man. Man 
is traced through the early and later stone ages and the bronze and iron ages. 
In the last three chapters the author discusses the early astronomical beliefs 
and investigations, man’s discovery of the earth, and ‘Man in His Environ- 
ment.” 

Undoubtedly this book will be read with interest by children of junior 
high school age. The subject-matter will prove very instructive, and on the 
whole it appears that the junior high school student will be able to assimilate it. 


JAMES VAUGHN 


Physical welfare of children —During the last five years there has been a 
marked increase of interest in the physical growth of school children. In some 
quarters elaborate health programs have been carried out, which indicate that 
the school is taking a more serious attitude toward this aspect of education. 
However, the welfare of the school child depends to a great extent on a proper 
physical development in the preschool age. A recent book! by Dr. MacCarthy 


discusses this very important period and provides a large amount of information 
for those persons in the home or the kindergarten who have to deal with chil- 
dren from the ages of two to seven. 

The book is intended for those who have had no special scientific training 
and consequently is written in simple, non-technical style. It discusses 
the fundamental principles of nutrition and physical care, making detailed 
suggestions for translating these principles into practice. Three chapters 
entitled ‘‘Care of the Child’s Body,” ‘Common Diseases and Disorders of 
Childhood,” and ‘Emergencies of Childhood” contain a wealth of directly 
practical information which should be of value to any teacher in the primary 
grades. Other chapters dealing with “Child Nature: Training and Education” 
and ‘Steady Nerves and Healthy Mind” are also worthy of special mention. 

The book presents, from the medical point of view, a body of valuable 
information concerning physical welfare. Its simple style makes it readable 
for the average elementary-school teacher. It will be a useful handbook for 
teachers, nurses, and child-welfare workers. 


t Francis Hamitton MacCartuy, The Healthy Child from Two to Seven. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. xiv+235. $1.50. 
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